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‘We make no choice among the varied paths where art and letters seek for truth”’ 


JAPAN IN AMERICAN ART 
By GeorGeE Parsons LATHROP 


With original tllustrations by Albert and Adele Herter. 


FINE art, poetry, esthetics, often lead the way and 
**blaze’’ the trail for the slower advance of politics, states- 
manship and general civilization, along some path discov- 
ered by the more delicate sensibilities of the imaginative 
mind. Statecraft and treaties, war and diplomatic peace, 
issue largely from motives of materialism and commercial 
greed. Yet they are frequently compelled to follow the 
lines, or bend their steps to the direction, first laid out by 
the progressive poet and painter, 

This country, it is true, originally sought Japan for 
purposes of trade and prolit. But one of the strongest 
f wctors was an intellectual interest in Japanese art. 

On the other hand, a curious counter-movement has gradually grown into promi 
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4 Japan in American Art 


nence, and has begun to assume distinct proportions, showing definite results, in 
the study of Japan by American artists, from their own point of view and by their 
own methods. 

At first this representation of Japanese subjects in American art was, no doubt, 
regarded by the public as a mere quest for the novel and the bizarre. Walter Gay, 
of Boston, was, I think, one of the first pictorial explorers there, but brought back 
rather conventional transcripts of Japanese landscape. Although there remains, 
naturally, in these themes, as treated by later and more sympathetic workers, an 
element of gvotesgucric, to the average eye, it is becoming evident, now, that the 
interchange of artistic impressions and influences between Japan and the United 
States has a more serious bearing and promise than was formerly supposed. 


THE FLOWER-CART,—A STUDY OF JAPANESE CEREMONIAL COSTUME 


Striking evidence in this direction is given by the pictures in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Herter have portrayed Japanese figures and scenes. ‘The frontispiece 
isan example. The artist tells us that it represents an Athenian florist at rest in 
the market-place. but it falls well into its Japanese grouping by reason of its pecu- 
liarly blended traits of poetry, picturesqueness and naturalism. The pose is an 
extraordinary one. Yet—strange though the angular lines appear, formed by the 
elbows, and the forearms reaching in with clasped hands behind the head; the long 
inward curve of the right leg, and the outward jutting of the left knee ;—the total 
effect is one of natural restfulness and a new sort of grace. The face and head are 
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not, of course, at all Japanese; but the 
spirit of the composition is so, at the 
same time that it brings to bear all the 
resources of European and American 
art. It is this fusion of the two ele- 
ments, of more or less oriental material 
with an occidental point of view, blend- 
ed with a sentiment of the far East, that 
seems to me so suggestive of a new de- 
velopment in art. 

In the first of the Japanese real-life 
studies accompanying this article, we 
find a curious depiction of a mother, or 
grandmother, a child, and a doll. All 
three figures are squatted on the floor. 
As Lafcadio Hearn says, the Japanese 
live upon the floor. Their home-life goes 
on in a sort of ‘‘doll’s house,’’ but of 
a very different and much more whole- 
some kind than Ibsen’s. It would be 
interesting to ascertain, if we could, 


Krom a painting by Adele Herter 
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whether they do not, by this child-like 
and natural mode of life, store upa great 
reserve-force of mental, physical and 
nervous power. Certainly they seem to 
have brought such a reserve-force into 
play in their dealings withothernations, 
and in their war with China. 

There is one very curious thing 
about the Japanese, so far as we may 
judge from pictures and books; and 
this is, that, while their life and man- 
ners are in some respects at the acme 
of healthful simplicity, in other respects 
they are bound by a most rigorous arti- 
ficiality. 

The Japanese lady, here shown, 
who drags by a party-colored cord a 
little toy-wagon filled with flowers, is 
a wonderful specimen of extreme con- 
ventionality in dress. Mrs. Herter 
gives us two life-like studies of a Jap- 
anese girl, and a Japanese woman in 
well-designed, waist-banded costumes. 
These, also, show the rigor of nation- 
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al fashion. Yet in the final illustra- 
tion in this group we revert to out 
door, sylvan life, and behold bare- 
legged men pleasantly standing or sit- 
ting near the edge of a wood, who 
have been carrying a young woman in 
an open palanquin. 

What is more immediately to our 
purpose, here, is that their simplicity 
and system of existence have perpetu- 
ated among them those wonderfully 
strong, yet delicate, perceptions of 
color and line in nature and the human 
figure, which have become instinctive 
and sure, and form the life of their art. 

This art affects and will continue to 
affect us all. And one of the mose in- 
teresting ways in which it will doso will 
be through American pictorial studies 
of Japanese subjects; for our artists, 
consciously or unconsciously, absorb 
the Japanese artistic feeling into their 
work, and diffuse it again. Mr. and 
Mrs. Herter, however, have mingled 
with the Japanese feeling their own 
American way of looking at things; 
and we get an entirely unique product. 
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OUT-DOOR LIFE IN NORWAY 
By HJALMAR HjortTH 
Tllustrated from photographs of pictures in the Norwegian National Gallery. 


I aM not acquainted with any nation which does not regard itself as God’s 
chosen people, the elect of the earth, the noblest result of the human evolution. 
If it is big and has great possessions, like England and Russia, it will base its 
claim to superiority, to a considerable degree, upon its numbers and the extent of 
its dominions; if it is small, like Holland and Norway, and dwells in a contracted 
strip of territory, it will find this, too, a cause for congratulation, and boast (as [ 
once heard a countryman of mine do) that God could not afford to make many 
such tremend dus fellows, because ‘‘ the stuff was too precious.’’ How often I was 
told in my cuildhood that I ought to be grateful because I had been born of a hardy, 
frugal and God-fearing people, far from the vices of the wicked world, and the 
longer I live, the more I am convinced that this was, indeed, cause for gratitude. 

Life was sweet in those days and its every minute relished with a zest, the mem- 
ory of which arouses a dimenvy. The pleasures which fell to my lot were whole- 
some and primitive and of nature's own providing. _I am not speaking of school, 
of course, which was never included in the scheme of nature; but which neverthe- 
less was useful as a sombre foil against which the joys of truancy gained a brighter 
relief. And in Norway there are a thousand excuses for truancy which exist in 
no other country. The mountains, the forests, the glorious fjords, seemed to me 
a perpetual invitation to vagabondage. 

When the meadows steamed in the spring sun, and the first hint of pungent 
odors rose from the soil,—when vagrant whiffs of resin were blown from the neigh- 
boring woods and roused queer lawless impulses within you,—then the cattle grew 
uneasy in their stalls, and the dairy-maids shaded their eyes against the sun and 
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A DAIRY-MAID 
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From a painting by E. Skramstad 


A SCENE IN NORDMARKEN 


looked longingly toward the highlands. For the three months which they spend 
with their herds at the saeters or mountain-dairies are to them the happiest months 
of the year, which are looked forward to with joyous anticipations. No sooner are 
the birch and the alder beginning to sprout in the glens, and the great highland 
plains clothed with juicy grass, than the long procession of cows, horses, goats 
and sheep, starts mountainwards, amid riotous bellowings, neighings, and clumsy 
antics of delight. The brown collie, Pasop or Trofast, like a fussy official, runs 
about fuming and barking; the cows snort, raise their tails and kick up their 
heels; the colts chase each other like mad about the croft; and the dairy-maids 
blow their Alpine horns, startling the clamorous echoes of the cliffs. | 

' This saeter-procession is a favorite subject with Norwegian painters. Adolph 
Tidemand has treated it capitally and has invested it with a charm which his 
successors scarcely have rivalled. The cattle-painters, Askevold and Bergh, who 
both interpret the pastoral sentiments most beautifully, have also represented the 
saeter-life in a variety of phases. Askevold’s cows are delightfully bovine. They 
are the kind of cows which, as Emerson says, seem to have great and tranquil 
thoughts. The idyllic sweetness of the pastoral life envelops them as in a fragrance 
of new-mown hay. His picture ‘* Watering the Cattle’’ has long held an honored 
place in the national gallery of Norway, and his *‘ Evening at the River,’’ though 
less animated, is no less steeped in the sentiment of the Norwegian highlands. 

In Bergh’s ‘‘ Cattle in a Birch Forest’’ one scarcely knows whether it is the 
cattle or the landscape which is the more delicious. Partly perhaps on account 
of its Norse associations, a young birch is to me the most beautiful of trees. 
There is something in its slender grace and the vapory translucence of its sparse 
foliage to which the term virginal seems vaguely to apply. It is never well to 
analyze such impressions; but rather to give them for what they may be worth. 
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The smell of the birch, too, especially in early spring, when the sap is mounting, 
has an exquisite delicate pungency which to me is ineradicably associated with 
the Norwegian highlands. A mountain lake snugly embedded among low 
wooded ranges, with sedgy shores and whiffs of spring’s rarest essence wander- 
ing over its surface, is capable of arousing a strange unequalled contentment. 

It is such a bit of landscape Skramstad has surprised in his ‘‘Scene in Nord- 
marken,’’ which has a shy air of woody remoteness and privacy, inimitably ren- 
dered in the picture. 

Bodom, who belonged to an older school of painters that demanded more vio- 
lent effects, found in the same region a multitude of mot/fs which he elaborated 
with a romantic relish of the mere externally picturesque. The very name Nord- 
marken has to a Norseman a singular fascination. If he be a sportsman, he will 
remember with a thrill of delight toilsome hunting and fishing expeditions into 
the heart of this glorious wilderness; and even if he be not addicted to gun or rod, 
he will recall with scarcely less pleasure the halo of romance with which As- 
bjérnsen, Barth and other literary huntsmen have invested this delectable region. 

It was the fashion in my boyhood and is yet, I believe, for well-to-do families 
in Christiania to have a hut in Nordmarken, whither excursions were made, when- 
ever the desire for primitive life awoke in the breast of the city dwellers. If the 
father was a man of robust health and youthful temper, he would strap his knap- 
sack on his back, and rally his boys and girls about him for a tramp into Nord- 
marken. In winter time, the little procession would start across the white fields 
on skees, the youngest boy or girl (who might be twelve or thirteen) keeping close 
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From a painting by Tidemand 

A WEDDING-PARTY AT A FORD 
to the father, and the elder ones striking out boldly, screaming and shouting with 
glee. It was a tremendous lark for the children, this run into Nordmarken. 

And then to make a fire in a little log-hut in the woods and cook your own 
meals, and sleep in queer alcoves in the wail,—how awfully exciting! As the hills 
grow steeper, the climb becomes more laboriovs; but the joyous agitation of the 
children makes the blood bound in their veins, and they unmurmuringly endure 
fatigue and hardship, for they know that he who complains will suffer the penalty 
of being left at home the next time. Skating on the glorious steel-blue tarns can 
only be indulged in early winter before the snow has spoiled the ice; but skee- 
running is nearly always to be enjoyed, and trapping and shooting are also per- 
mitted during the frost-bound months. In the spring and summer the game is 
protected until its young are old enough to dispense with parental care; which in 
most cases is not until the middle of August or September. 

The fishing in the rivers frequented by the salmon is mostly in the hands of 
English sportsmen, who pay far more for the privilege than the native owners 
could realize by catching and selling the fish, But in the numerous mountain tarns 
the fishing is free; and magnificent sport is yet to be had. 

I have a most vivid recollection of a mountain expedition undertaken with my 
three sons in 1891, from Grindaheim in Valders. On our return from a visit to a 
Lapp encampment, we struck, about ten o'clock in the evening, two large and 
beautiful tarns, connected by a shallow sound or narrows. Here the water was so 
clear that we could, by the fiery light of the late sun, count every pebble on the 
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bottom; that is to say we might have done so, if it had not been for the trout 
which stood packed in the narrows, with their noses against the slow current, 
gently moving their fins. Large speckled beauties there were, weighing from one 
to three pounds. ‘They seemed strangely sluggish, however, and as far as I could 
see, scarcely one of them stirred, as I stole up to the bank and screwed my rod 
together. I was just about to drop my fly on the placid surface, when one of the 
guides grabbed me excitedly by the arm. 

** For God’s sake,’’ he whispered, breathlessly, ‘* don’t drop your fly there.”’ 

** Why not?’’ I queried, in amazement. 

** The tarns are enchanted. You may throw your fly all night, but not a fish 
will you catch there.’’ 

Stuff and nonsense. take my chances.”’ 

‘** But if you do, the Lapps will throw spells over you; and you may never see 
a well day in all your life. It is they who have enchanted the fish.”’ 

** I'll take my chance of that, too.”’ 

Whatever the reason, not a fish rose to my fly during that night, and when, fancy- 
ing that I was too plainly visible, I crawled aboard a rickety raft and was rowed 
cautiously along the shore, no better luck attended me. I had a suspicion that 
something was wrong with my fly and changed it a dozen times. But though I em- 
ployed the most approved kinds, brilliant and appetizing enough to tempt the 
most fastidious palate, not a solitary trout deigned to notice my assiduous acro- 
batics: they were and remained ‘‘ enchanted.’’ For all that I do not regard these 
hours as by any means ill-spent. The enchantment somehow invaded my own 
mind, and invests my memory of this glorious night even to the present day. 
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From a painting by E. Bergh 


CATTLE IN A BIRCH FOREST 


I know that it is the fashion to make light of the loss which humanity has sus- 
tained in turning its back upon the primitive pursuits of fishing and hunting. The 
gain, of course, is apparent enough and needs no emphasizing. In Norway, where 
a large portion of the population yet depends for its daily bread upon the inhabi- 
tants of the woods and seas, it has always seemed to me that life was sweeter, 
the brain saner, the heart more tranquil than in the lands that boast a more 
complete civilization. 
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It may be, perhaps, that at this distance of years, my recollections of those 
happy days take on a color of romance which was not inherent in them. 
It may be that the dairy-maids who conveyed me on a pack-saddle, at the age 
of seven, to my grandfather’s saeter, were not as charming as my fancy now depicts 
them. I would even admit that being stuffed into a basket and tied to a pack- 
saddle is rather an ignominious mode of locomotion. And yet how entrancingly 
the laughter of those two barefooted girls, their artless chatter and the ringing 
blasts of their Alpine horns, re-echo in my memory. There is a dewy freshness of 
life’s morning about the impressions and sensations of this journey which pertains 
to nothing of later date. 

The smell of the smoke ~~~ 
of the fire they built upon 
the saeter-croft lingers yet , 
with an exquisite pungency 
in my nostrils. I could not 
comprehendat the time why | 
they boiled juniper twigs in |g 
a large caldron; and that 
juniper twigs are used for 
sweetening wooden milk- 
pails, was not the only thing 
[learned on this memorable 
occasion. It seemed no 
less miraculous to me that a 
bit of fish-skin was put into 
the coffee to make it clear. 

But most memorable of 
all the enchanting things I 
saw and heard, was a cer- 
tain deep, warm, tremulous 
glimpse I got of something 
unutterable, which for want 
of a better phrase I shall call 
nature’s secret. What I 
mean by this is a sense of 
kinship and closeness to the 
soil; a mysterious affinity to 2 
the woods, the mountains, ii 3 
the tarns,—all breathing From a painzing by E. Skramstad 
and all inanimate nature. eee 

What tranquil, beautiful contentment possessed these simple girls as they sat 
knitting long woolen stockings at the fire in the late summer night, and _ told stories, 
with an unaffected faith, about the Hulder Necken, the Trolds and all the legend- 
ary creatures that inhabit forests, cliffs and waters. And I (though I have profited 
less than I ought by their example) seem to see in retrospect how simple, sweet and 
wholesome life might be to him who has not eaten of the fatal fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. 

To them Nature was inhabited by mysterious beings of supernatural origin. 
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From a painting by Coppelen 


A MOUNTAIN TARN 


The sombre forests were haunted by the Hulder, a tricksome but most wondrously 
alluring wood-nymph, who is apt to let girls alone, but is exceedingly dangerous 
to young men. She is dressed in a scarlet bodice and a short black embroidered 
skirt; and her beautiful golden hair streams down over her shoulders. But un- 
happily she has one peculiarity which separates her from her mortal sisters. Her 
glorious form is marred by a heifer’s tail, which she always keeps anxiously con- 
cealed under the skirt. Once when a great longing for human society took posses- 
sion of her, she ventured down to a farm at the edge of the forest where a wedding 
was being celebrated. No sooner had she entered than the young lads, dazzled 
by her beauty, thronged about her, importuning her for the next dance. She se- 
lected one and began to tread the measure of the lusty ‘‘palling.’’ But as the joy 
of the music andthe rhythmic motion kindled her blood, she forgot her unfortunate 
appendage, and let it drop beneath the hem of her skirt. No sooner had her part- 
ner caught sight of it, than a freezing horror made the cold sweat burst out upon 
his brow. He controlled himself, however, and whispered in the Hulder’s ear: 
‘‘ Fair maiden, thou art losing thy garter.’”’ 

Instantly she vanished, but the tactful youth she rewarded with perpetual good 
luck with his herds until he grew to be a rich man. 

These and many other folk-legends were told to me that night, as I sat in the 
saeter-croft before the fire, in sight of the vast glacier which loomed up on the 
northern horizon and sent, every now and then, an icy gust down over the high- 
lands. While my face and front were being toasted, little shivers were stealing 
down my back. But I was not sure whether they were due to the shuddering tales 
heard or to the chilly breath of the glacier. It seemed to me then a fascinating, 
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uncanny affair to sleep on a bed of straw in a log hut in the heart of a most prime- 
val forest, inhabited by trolds and hulders and nixies and no end of uncomfort- 
able sprites. It is not in the least surprising to me that so extensive a folk-lore 
and mythology as that of Scandinavia, should have grown up among a people who 
spend their days amid a forest resonant of strange noises, filled with wild beasts 
and overshadowed by formidable mountains. 

This was the very same kind of a wild forest as the one in which Hop-o-my-Thumb 
and his brothers went astray and came to the house of the ogre. But for all that, 
I slept very soundly that night, though I fancied I could hear the cattle-bells in 
my dreams, and the matutinal lowing of the cows, waiting with uneasy impatience 
to be milked. It seemed hard to forgive the dairy-maids for having permitted me 
to sleep during this interesting operation. When I arose, about seven o’clock, I 
could see the motley kine scattered like little colored dots upon the distant moun- 
tain meadows, under the very edge of the glacier. 

There springs the sweetest grass, watered by innumerable springs and rivulets 
that trickle deviously down from the ice, through mossy rocks and little bogs where 
birches and aspens grow; and there are spread everywhere the wonderful alpine 
flower-gardens, where starry plants hasten to bloom—-knowing how short their 
season of work is to be—almost before the snow has melted away. 

I may add that f derived a profit from this expedition which I was then incapable 
of anticipating. The impressions of those two idyllic days crystalized, many years 
later, into three chapters of my first book, ‘* Gunnar.’’ I had gained a glimpse 
of the very heart of pastoral life; and I value this glimpse as among my most 
precious possessions. 
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MORAL REFLECTIONS ON BURLESQUE ART 
By Tupor JENKs 
Lilustrated by photographs of caricatures exhibited in New Vork, in March, 1895. 


I BELIEVE In consulting experts upon their own subjects, and therefore asked a 
member of the Authors’ Club what was the meaning of ‘* Trilby: Her first Appear- 
ance.’’ He told me that she wasa character in a recent book by Du Maclaren, 

He gave an outline of the plot. ‘* Trilby,’’ it 
seems, was a model for young girls —that is, 
young girls in pictures, not real ones. She got 
there with boti feet, especially the left one, and 
was a pretty useful sort of girl, ‘* altogether,’’ 
except for some defect that the author doesn’t 
emphasize particularly. She wasn’t lacking in 
honesty, or good temper, and didn’t break things. 
She was an excellent washer and ironer, and clear- 
starcher, and had no objection to going into the 
country. She was also a good plain cook. Her 
I, trouble was with followers—she was something of 
a flirt. Anyway, she refused to take any taffy, 
7 and went around giving farewell concerts with an 
__ unpleasant Hebrew named Svengecko. The book 
is based on the old song: 
“T loved her, and she might have been 
The happiest girl in the land, 
= But she fancied a foreigner who played the flageolet 
In the middle of a German band.” 
And when she came home to die, ‘‘ Little Bil- 
lee.”’ who never was strong, died too. The 
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ewe doctors said it was heart- 
failure. If ‘‘Taffy’’ and the 
‘* Laird ’’ had not both lived 
through it the book would 
have made a hit, if the pub- 
lishers had advertised it. It 
is illustrated by ‘Thomas 
Nast, or one who learned 
shading in the same school— 
the fly-screen school. 
Strangely enough, the 
next drawing is by C. D. 
Dobson, author of ‘‘ Old 
World Idles,’’ and ** At the 


‘THE MAID WAS IN THE GARDEN, HANGING OUT THE CLOTHES, Si Er a 
WHEN DOWN CAME A BLACKBIRD AND NIPPED OFF HER NOSE ” ignofthe Liar, and creator 


of the beltless American girl. 
It is, as Mr. Bangs of Corsica remarked, a count of no account hypnotizing an 
American heiress into exchanging cash for a coronet — getting change for half a 
crown. This remark is covered by the general copyright-laws of several govern- 
ments, in the hope that attention may thus be concentrated upon its uniquity. 


REALISTIC STREET-CORNER OF PARIS 3 
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find just” TRen the sloppead— 


CHAUNCEY DE PEACH AND JUST THEN THE WATER STOPPED 


Walt Whitman's ode upon the next gem can hardly be improved :— 


Who is this that Isee ? 

The tall, slim, with arms outstretched, groping ? 

The clothes-line, petticoat-hung, humidity dis- 
pelling? 

A girl, a female girl, young, fair!—pretty fair— 
fair to middling, let us say, 

Why not? Oh, hush! 

And the bird, ebon-winged, also outstretching. 

A blackbird by-coming, nose-snipping ! 

Afar I hear the chink of gold, 
loathsome gold — gold 
in the counting-room, 

Counted out by the king. I 

would like to be a king 

5 Or a queen —a_bread-and- 
honey eating queen, 
kitchen in-sitting. 

And what of it? 

Oh, the snipness of ravens! 

Why not stop here! Whoa! 


The ‘‘ Realistic Street- 
corner in Paris’ is not 
signed, but no doubt it is 
by Raffaelli, may 
know that because it is so 
ugly, and at ugliness Raf- 
-faelli can give cards and 

spades to the whole Acad- 
emy of Design. Whenever AN ART STUDENT 
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a Weary Raggles tries to drown him- 
self in the Seine, they rescue him and 
encourage him. ‘* Do not despair,’’ 
they say, *‘ go to Raffaelli. He will 
make a model of you.”’ 

One eminent art-critic says that the 
line of the water-spout synchronizes 
too much with the tail and off-hind leg 
of the feline. But he fails to notice 
that the chiffoniére’s dexter fore-limb 
subtly accentuating yet differentiates 
this symphonic curve—a distinction 


HEART EXCHANGE 


score of a Wagnerian opera. 

Chauncey Depeach is a character 
prominent on the Bowery, who said that 
he started in life with his two hands 
andhishead. Butsince then he admits 
having acquired a prominent corpora- 
tion—the result of judicious watering. 
He isarising after-dinner speaker, and 
has kindly consented to publish his 
recipe. Here it is: 

Select a well-developed chestnut. 
Transplant it to Peekskill. As soon as 


EVENTIDE; OR, A WOMAN WITH A HISTORY 


first drawn by a member of the Seidl 
Society who understands the bass-drum 


A NYMPH AT THE SPRING 
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moss appears on it, serve it with a 
smile and in full dress. A few deft 
passes will make it acceptable, when 
served with plenty of wine-sauce. 
If possible, don’t let them expose it 
in the Suv, 

Mr. Mayer’s little soap-and - 
water-color lacks finish — being 
merely washed in. The drawing is 
better—down stairs. 

The ‘* Art Student’’ while purely 
decorative is believed to be from life, 
and like ‘‘ Eventide’’ is one of those 


DIAGRAM 


How porn THE POLICEMAN 
PURCHASED BEAT, 


SHOWING, THE 
CROSS- FERTILIZATION 
OF THE Pouce DEPARTMENT 


3 
IN WORKS OF LABOR AND OF SRILLE 
_welb Busy Gun SELVES ~ OF 


W. Forthamilton Gibson 
——, has made a specialty of flowers 
 andinsects;but this Botany Bay 
study of the Policemannus New- 
yvorkit is by another hand; and 
the verses (from Byrnes’s 
Poems) fitly comment upon this 
beautiful example of Protective 
' Mimicry. Somehow, the Joan 
Dark and the Spirits, and the 
design for a Tablet in the City 
Hall, have a subtle relation to 
this same subject. But the Tab- 
let is an allegory. The Street- 
Cleaning Goddess of Reform, 
arrayed in white duck, is sur- 


3 pictures which haunt the memory 
4 Ano GATHER TRIBUTE ACL THE DAY if SATAN WOULD OUR POCKETS 
like a boil. There is none of this ALONG THE UNSWEPT sTREET!. As D0ES FOR HIS FORCE. 
poetic quality in the genre study 2 
called ‘‘Heart Exchange.’’ This is a 
HOW SKILLFULLY HE woRKS Hts PuuL! WATH CROOKS, IN DEALS, WITH POLICY 
adistinct impression-—derived from we searavs Tax! Let MY BEST YEARS BE 
close proximity to Nature. The 
handling is more effective than deli- 
cate. While the anatomy is firm and 
DIAGRAM SHOWING THE CROSS-FERTILIZATION OF THE 
ing inthe attitudes. Perhaps there 
may be a want of breadth in the modeling of the woman’s figure, and certainly there 
is a lack of simplicity in the lover’s face. 

‘* 4 Nymph at the Spring ’’ is made up of few elements—a flower in the flowing 
hair, a streamlet bickering into the valley, a maiden coyly lurking behind an um- 
brella, and a pair of Arctic over-shoes concealing two mere feet—what is there in 
this to make the heart rise unbidden in the throat, and to bring thoughts that are 
too deep for utterance? Ah!—*‘ even an umbrella would be something! ’’ as Dick 

i _ Swiveller said; and here we see 
“| i how truly he spoke. 


A BICYCLE EPISODE 
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veying a dead tiger which has been de- 
posited in one of the newash-bags. The 
expression of the face signifies the Tiger 
has been long no more, and is sugges- 
tive of G. A. R.bage. The satirist no 
doubt favors a Strong policy, and disap- 
proves of the Mayor’s acting ona Platt- 
form of hisown. ‘‘La Cigale’’ explains 
itself — and has been explaining itself 
since 7sop’s childhood. The ‘* Theatre 


LA CIGALE 


Hat"’ can never be the fit subject of a 
take-off, the secant of the curved brim 
being too popular with the unselfish sex. 


DESIGN FOR A TABLET, NEW YORK CITY HALL 
“ Him twice I smote—twice groaning prone he fell. 
With limbs relaxed, prostrate where he lay, 

With thumb adjusted to his nose, he spread 

His fat and supple fingers out, and waved 

Them gently to and fro, and grinned the while. 
Him with thi. 1 blow I dowered, votive gift 

To Hades down below, and called * Strong, 

If there are auy more why just come wn!’ ” 


“The Three Guardsmen”’ is a New 
Yorker’s impression of Brooklyn by 
night; but the churches in the back- 
ground are evidently faked -—the third 
in the row, Talmage’s late Tabernacle, 
was burned at that time (and at other 
times, too): and the figure on the ex- 
treme left is too much like a policeman 
to be a natural adjunct to such a scene. 

The ‘‘ Road to Palmyra’’ is a good THE THEATRE-HAT 
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example of brush-work; and 
a fine sense of perspective, — 
in puns. 

In the revised version of 
Joan Dark, the burlesquer has 
succeeded in surpassing the 
original. It will be remem- 
bered by those who have hap- 
pened to arrive at the Metro- 
politan Museum on the free 
days, that the original Johen 
is seeing things. Now, in a 
subtle spirituous way, the par- 
odist has made us sure that 
his Joan is seeing at least 
twice as much as the other 
Joan, and-this is a distinct 
triumpk for the Rumantic 
school. 

After this ideal study, let 
us approach the ‘‘Night- 
mare.’’ A New Yorker said 
that it was a Chicago Nou- 
velle Millionairesse; a gentle- 
man from Chicago told me 


FEATHER DUSTY ROAD TO PALMYRA 
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that it was a well-known resident of what 
Za leading newspaper calls Fifth 
eee Avenue; but asa matter of fact, the artist 
~ ~ confided to me that the lady is a dream- 

Schild of his own, called up by reading the 


@ lines: 


¥ 


‘Rich and rare were the gemsshewore.”’ 


But no Moore of that. The ‘‘ Sleep- 
ing Stupid is no longer in the market, 
having been bought by the proprietor 
of a remedy for insomnia, to whom it 
was recommended as showing great re- 
pose. After life’s fitful fever and ague 
he sleeps well. 

There is too much politics in the 
remaining studies. The design for a 
fountain isevidently the work of a par- 
tisan hand, but those who are offended 
by its satire, may find in the next study 


A NIGHTMARE 


a consoling thought. Does 
not this emblematic composi- 
tion warn us that the Tammany 
Tiger may yet down the Scholar 
in Politics, and leave naught 
but a mortar-board and aca- 
demic gown to be her empty 
memorial ? 

There is a curious side to 
this burlesque art. It has 
often been said that parody is 
the touchstone that tries true 
metal. But from the art-stud- 
ent’s point of view, parody is 
rather the winnowing fan that 


SLEEPING STUPID 
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separates the grain from the chaff. In 
a really fine picture the qualities that 
make it are never those of which parody 
can lay hold. Burlesque separates the 
accidental from the essential, and per- 
mits the accidental to usurp the throne. 

It might be worth while to inquire 
why ridicule is a more effective weapon 
than logic. Why should derision slay 
a sham that exposure alone cannot 
kill ? Perhaps the explanation will be 
found in the fact that while many men 
are willing to be considered knaves, 
none will bear the imputation of being 
afool. Exposing a sham still permits 
the hypothesis that its perpetrator is a 
knave; but a successful parody is a 
demonstration that the fool-element is 
present in undue proportion, —that the 
man is not only out of tune with the 
world but with himself. 

The immortal romance of ‘*‘ Don 
Quixote ”’ is a stock illustration of the 


DESIGN FOR A FOUNTAIN TO BE PRESENTED TO THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK BY THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 


effectiveness of burlesque. There was little or no truth of sentiment in the high- 
flown tales to which Cervantes gave the death-blow. They were known to be 


false, but still lived. 


Cervantes showed them to be not only false but absurd. 


SHE WAS A VERY NICE GIRL 
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“PORTRAIT OF A LADY”’ 
By ALEXANDER BLACK 
origmnal illustrations by Carol M. Albright. 


IN!” 

You go in. Possibly it is the twilight-time of the day, when you are quite cer- 
tain that the brushes have been laid aside, and when the studio will be in the hazy 
hush of the ruminative hour; when the dim corners of the room are dimmest, and 
the copy from Rembrandt or Hals is seen only in the faint yellow high-lights of 

-the face; when the cast on the shelf glimmers like a ghost just below the blade 
of a rusty sword, and the shaded recess beyond the fire-place is as black as the 
entrance to a cavern. 

The artist is sitting before a canvas that stands where the most favorable light 
fell before the sun had gone. If the artist be a man, he probably is smoking a 
gray-yellow-brown-bluish sort of pipe. If the artist be a woman, as in the case of 
the author of these studies by Miss Carol Albright, she probably is illustrating 
that feminine superiority which can ruminate in the twilight without tobacco. 

Ah!’’ you say, tritely, the portrait of a lady.”’ 

You can scarcely see her in the gathering 
darkness, but in such a light the canvas 
looms large and indistinct, and suggests an 
infinitude of reflections which might scarcely 
have been aroused by the more literal reve- 
lations of a fuller illumination, 

** Yes,’’ says the artist, still only half 
aroused from the interrupted reverie, 

third sitting.’’ 

If you are on sufficiently friendly 
terms you take a chair opposite the 
picture and become a partner in the 
artist’s ruminations, letting the twi- 
light have its way, and the Rembrandt 
fade, and the ghostly cast take 
on a supernatural frown. You 
study the unfinished face and 
strive to read in the halted 
translation the original story 
that lies behind. Who that has a 
watched the work of the patient " 
painter, or the delineator of the 
current types of character, has am 
not felt the charm of this half- 
finished stage? ‘‘ To be con- 
tinued.’’ You are piqued by 
that which is yet to be said, 
and by those prophecies of the 
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brush which tell but half of the secret. 
The living face is growing here before 
you in a fitful development, here glow- 
ing with reality, here whimsically vague. 
| If you do not find yourself in sym- 
pathy with the face, you find it hard, 
perhaps, to get into sympathy with the 
work of the artist. Faithfulness to a 
disagreeable truth has not the super- 
ficial charm of faithfulness to truth that 
pleases. If you do like the face, so 
much, it may be, that you find your- 


self impulsively exclaiming, What a 
A STUDY 
charming woman!”’ it is not a difficult 
thing to accept the methods by which 
the face is brought to you. 

‘** Portrait of a Lady.’’ It isan eter- 
nal theme, calling out the best there is 
in the artist, the best that there is in art. 
And when the artist is freed from the 
inhibitions of por- 
traiture and may let 

fancy wander, there 
is a charm of an- 
other sort in the 
* touches of senti- 


ment, in the less 
rigorous beauties of 
this work in which ~ 
femininity is interpreted by untrammeled fancy. i 

One thing becomes interestingly apparent in this inter- 
pretation of femininity—art of this sort must include a lively 
degree of ingenuity in the disposition of that important 
subject of clothes. The idealist who 


A LADY IN WHITE 


essays Classical robes has one problem. 
The painter of contemporary gowns has j 
another. Yet I fancy that the author of anata ee 


some new‘‘ Sartor Resartus ’”’ will find 
a new clothes-philosophy, which shall MENDING HIS NET 
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explain not only why womanalways man- “886 
ages to be charming in the most diverse " oes 
of unclassical robes, but whyartsomehow 
finds it not so difficult, after all, to make 
the compromise between artistic verities 
and the dressmaker. 

That Miss Albright is not restricted, 
however, to portraiture, nor to the de- 
piction of even the most engaging of fig- 
ure-subjects, is apparent from the bright 
and interesting sketch belowof theancient 
moat which makes so attractive a feature 
of that favorite resort of the Paris art- 
students, —-Crecy-en-Brie. The sketch 
attracts you not only as a drawing, but 
as showing how peace and the people 
have appropriated, and changed from its 
original aspect, this relic and reminder, 
of feudal days and distresses in France. 

But the dusk has deepened until the — DAY-DREAMS 
face on the canvas has become as faint 
as a memory. The studio is quite dark. You will accept the need to say 
“**Good-bye,’’ and pick your way down the dim stair with an ineffaceable recol- 
lection of the artist’s earnest personality, and of the eloquent face in the easel. 


ON THE MOAT AT CRECY-EN-BRIE 
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STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS VERSUS MYSTICISM 


By Epwarp KING 
With original tllustrations bv John Alden Weer. 


One of the distinguishing features of this spring’s art exhibitions in Europe, we 
are told, was the absence of mysticism. Gone is the Sar Peladan and all his un- 
canny crew; and the large tranquil transcripts of nature and humanity resume 
their lead. Was it the onslaught of Max Nordau which fright- 
ened these /osewrs into the darkness where they belong? Who 
shall say? They were so vain that they might have thought it 
fine to be pointed at as types of ‘* degeneration.’’ They were 
faddists and could not have a lengthy existence. And now per- 
haps we may be allowed hereafter to judge for ourselves what a 
painting signifies, without having a dozen bizarre, celestial and 
infernal meanings attributed to it by the followers of the fad. 
Sincerity and simplicity take up their guidance once more. 
Happy he who profits by them. 

Absolute faithfulness in copying nature as one sees it need 
not prevent the copy from having an atmosphere of its own—a 
distinctive style which will carry the painter’s individuality 

ra safely down to posterity. The mystics, the symbolists, the alle- 
gorists, as often as not have missed the note of style, and have become common- 
place. Then to conceal the real dava/ité underlying their grotesque conceptions they 
have invented a jargon, made of quaint mystical terms; and have imagined stran; e 


and wonderful stories to tell in it about what they really do mean. 
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But our true and faithful student of nature and men generaily manages to 
acquire an original way of treating his subjects. Seen through the temperament of 
J. Alden Weir, for example, a rather prosaic New England pasture suddenly takes 
an interesting—I had almost said a romantic—look. The rugged outlines of the 
low hills are softened, the whimsically built rail-fences, which often deface poetical 
landscapes, are called into the service of poetry; the rocks in the foreground, 
mottled and ancient, seamed and cracked, irregular in their march as if they had 
wilfully resolved that they would not serve the purpose of the artist—are brought 
in without extenuation; but they serve the general purpose of harmony. These 
unpromising and hard features are all mellowed in the rich warm light of the 
artist’s fancy, until they seem enchanted. 

A ‘* school in art ’’ is always a dangerous experiment, because, if the artist who 
values truth tries to stick to its 
tenets they cripple him; they at- 
tack and endanger his individu- 
ality. It is really his own thought 
which he is painting when he sits 
down to copy a rail-fence or an 
aisle of forest trees. If he tries 
to paint the thought or the im- 
pression of another about the 
same things, he will make a signal 
failure. Certain masters in art 
are like those teachers of singing 
who demand, when you are about 
to begin your training under them, 
that you should renounce all faith 
in what little you may have learn- 
ed elsewhere. They confuse the 
student’s powers, and inflict per- 
manent injury upon them. 

In Mr. Weir’s work there is 
not only the charm of a puissant 
individuality, but his simple, al- 
most primitive treatment, is very 
forcible. A look across a farm— 
and straightway he has a picture — none the less one of interest beause he has reso- 
lutely declined to choose the conventionally picturesque. He glorifies nature by 
his fidelity in serving her, and by the communication of his own mystic enthusiasm. 
The merest sketch from his hand has the inexpressible quality which marks the 
sympathetic interpreter. A field with a dense mass of trees behind it; in the 
foreground a few haystacks; bits of trees surrounded by starveling fences ;—here 
is not much material, you say, for a good picture. Yet Mr. Weir makes it not only 
attractive, but instructive. He draws out the heart of things by reason of his care- 
ful study. Nature is often sullen and morose—sometimes entirely forbidding—for 
the insincere or careless student. To Corot, because he loved her well, and de- 
voted his life so chivalrously to her, she manifested a wondrous tenderness: her 
smiles were radiant: her ineffable beauty was never masked by a frown She 


HER FIRST LETTER 
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opened to him the charming mysteries 
of her being, because he had eyes to 
see and ears to hear. For him she threw 
aside her veil: she dazzled him with her 
full loveliness. 

Learning how to look at his subject 
is the work of a lifetime for an artist. 
His life passes in pleasurable struggle, 
and just as he finds his vision clear and 
me strives to reproduce what he sees with 
complete clearness, fate draws his career 
to a close. But at various points on his 
a | way even his partial successes are suf- 
ficient to give him lasting fame. And he 
can afford to wait, for he finds com- 
pensations in the gradual unfolding of 


nature’s heart. 
I have just been reading Pierre - 
Loti’s ** Jerusalem,’’ and it seems to me OUT FOR A ‘WALK 


that the author’s method furnishes a 

case in point. Here the noted academician has the grandest subject ever presented 
to him; yet he keeps untainted his plain sincerity; he depicts things as he sees them 
—not as he would like them to be. He does not revel in mysticism; he refrains 
from ‘‘ composing ’’ one vast picture of the holy city and the sacred scenes; but the 


A SPRING LANDSCAPE 
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cumulative effect of his numerous sketches from life is so satisfying that @ 
one closes the volume with the feeling that this is indeed the true ; 
Jerusalem. Nor does the earnestness with which he reproduces 
things as they are make an effect which is literal or hard: all the Rye 
sketches are bathed in the glow of a fine imagina- 
tion. Not every literary traveler can do this, a 
even when he adopts the good \ 
method. Genius without method 
moves in wavering lines: method with- 
out genius is so heavy that its move- ze 
ments are always slow and infrequent. 

What Loti does in his note-books of 
travel—unique in literature, I should think 
—is to make us participate absolutely in his 
impressions, and to receive them as satis- 
factory and inspiring. The painter who ~. ° 
can persuade us to accept the manner in : 
which he has seen a certain landscape, or a fugitive aspect of 
nature, achieves a fine triumph born of the spontaneity of his 
own impression. We bow before his rendering because we recog- 
~ > <s* nize that he has not tried to improve upon nature; because he 
as understands that she makes her own harmonies. Lamartine was 
constantly ‘‘composing’’ word-pictures when he made his famous 
‘** Journey through the Orient;’’ he would not receive things in the divinely ca- 
pricious and wayward beauty of real nature, he insisted on arranging and drap- 
ing them to suit hisfancy. Hence Loti’s pictures are immeasurably superior to his. 
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JEAN VALJEAN 
By Victor HuGo 


The hero-story of ‘Les Misérables,” condensed by Ernest Ingersoll, and tllustrated by 
Brion, De Neuville, Scott, Vogel and Zier. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A Quarter of bandits, Gueulemer, Babet, Claquesous and Montparnasse, gov- 
erned, from 1830 to 1835, the lowest depths of Paris. (:ueulemer was a Hercules 
with a bust of a Colossus and a bird’s skull, and his den was the Arche- Manon sewer. 
Babet was thin and learned, and he had played in a vaudeville. What was Cla- 
quesous? He was night. If candles were brought in he put on a mask, and he 
was a ventriloquist in the bargain, vague, wandering, and terrible. Montparnasse 
was a lad not yet twenty, with a pretty face and the brightness of spring in his 
eyes; he had every vice and aspired to every crime. He was the gamin turned 
pickpocket, and the pickpocket become garroter. ‘These four men had the general 
direction of all the villainies in the Department of the Seine. and they were known 
as the Patron Minette. 

Summer passed away, 
winter arrived. Neither M. 
Leblanc nor the young lady 
had set foot again in the Lux- 
embourg, while Marius had 
but one thought, that of see- 
ing again this sweet and ador- 
able face. He sought it ever, 
he sought it everywhere, but 
found nothing. Work was rc- 
pulsive and solitude wearied 
him. He still lived at No. 
50-52, but there were now no 
other tenants except those 
Jondrettes, to whom he had 
never spoken; certain circum- 
stances had made him believe 
that the man was, among other 
obscurities,a writer of begging- 
letters. This was strength- 
ened by his finding near the 
house, one evening, a letter 
which had been dropped, and 
which was addressed to Zhe 
benevolent gentleman of the Church 
of St. Jacques du Haut-pas. 

Early next morning, as he 
was sitting down to work in 


PATRON MINETTE 
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his room, a knock was followed by the opening of the door and a voice, saying, 
‘** I beg your pardon, sir.’’ It was a hollow, cracked, choking voice, the voice of 
an old man, rendered hoarse by dram-drinking and exposure to the cold. 

A very young girl was standing there,—a wretched, exhausted, fleshless 
creature, who had only a chemise and petticoat upon her shivering and frozen 
nudity. Most crushing of all, this girl, in her childhood, must have been pretty. 
She began at once walking about the garret with the boldness of a specter, and 
without troubling herself in the slightest about her nudity. 

Why,’’ she said, you have a looking-glass!’’ 

She hummed bits of vaudeville songs and wild choruses, but beneath this 
boldness there was something constrained, alarmed, and humiliated. She walked 
up to the table. ‘‘ Ah,’’ she exclaimed, *‘ books! I know how to read,—and I 
can write, too.’’ She dipped a 
pen in ink and wrote on a 
sheet of paper, ‘* “ere are the 
cops.’’ ‘Then throwing down 
the pen, she added —‘* My 
sister and I were well educated. 
We have not always been what 
we are now.’”’ 

It was a long time before 
he could get rid of her, but 
when she went away she was 
happy, because she not only 
had a little money, but the lost 
letter, which she declared she 
must hasten to deliver. 

Marius had lived for the 
past five years in poverty, 
want, and even distress, but he 
now saw that he had never 
known what real misery was. 
it was the phantom which had 
just passed before him. He 
looked at the wall which sep- 
arated him from the Jon- 
drettes, as if his pitying glance 
could pass through the partition, and warm the unhappy beings. ‘The wall was 
thin and allowed the murmurs of words and voices to be distinctly heard. A man 
must be a dreamer like Marius not to have noticed the fact before. No paper 
was hung on either side, and its clumsy construction was plainly visible. All at 
once he noticed near the ceiling a triangular gap between three laths, and that by 
getting on his chest of drawers he could look through this aperture into the room of 
the Jondrettes. Commiseration has, and should have, its curiosity. 

Cities, like forests, have their dens, in which everything taat is most wicked 
and formidable conceals itself. ‘The only difference is, that what hides itself thus 
in cities is ferocious, unclean and little, that is to say, ugly; what conceals itself 
in the forests is ferocious, savage and grand, that is to say, beautiful. Marius was 
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poor, but his room was clean. The garret into which he was now looking was large, 
dirty, fetid, infectious, dark and sordid. The furniture consisted only of a straw- 
bottomed chair, a rickety table, a few old earthenware articles, and in the corners 
two indescribable beds. The only light came through a window with four panes of 
glass and festooned with spider-webs. At the table, on which were pen, ink and 
paper, a man was seated, about sixty years of age, short, thin, livid, haggard, with 
a sharp, cruel, and listless look—a hideous scamp. This man had a long gray 
beard, and wore a woman’s chemise, which allowed his hairy chest and naked 
arms to beseen. He had a pipe in his mouth and was writing. Astout woman who 
was very tall,—-a species of 
red-haired giantess, indeed,— 
was crouched near the smold- 
ering fire, and on one of the 
beds sat a tall sickly little girl, 
almost naked. 

Marius, with an aching 
heart, was just going to de- 
scend from his observatory, 
wien the door of the garret 
was suddenly opened, and the 
elder daughter appeared on 
the threshold. 

** He is coming,’ 
nounced joyously. 

‘Who? ’’ the father asked. 

‘* The gentleman from the 
church of St. Jacques. He is 
following me in a_hackney- 
coach and will be here soon.”’ 

The man drew himself up, 
and there was a species of il- 
lumination on his face. 

** Wife,’’ he cried, ‘* you 
hear! Here is the philan- 
thropist; put out the fire, and 
then go to bed.”’ 

The stupefied mother did 
not stir, but the father seized 
the cracked pot on the chim- 
ney-piece, and threw water on the logs. Then he turned to the younger girl, 
who was near the window, and shouted ‘‘ Come off the bed directly, idler; break 
a pane of glass.’’ The girl was stunned, but with a sort of terrified obedience 
stood on tiptoe, and broke a pane with her fist, after which she crawled sobbing 
close to her mother’s bed. 

‘** There!’’ Mother Jondrette shouted, ‘‘ you see what nonsensical acts you 
commit! she has cut herself in breaking the window.’”’ 

‘* All the better,’’ said the man, ‘* I expected it.’’ Then tearing the chemise 
which he wore, he made a bandage, with which he quickly wrapped up the girl’s 


she an- 
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bleeding hand. ‘‘ Cry away—it is a good thing for us. It will move his heart.’” 

At that moment a knock was heard, and Jondrette ran forward and opened 
the door with low bows and protestations of gratitude. 

A man of middle age and a young 
lady stood in the doorway; Marius had 
not left his post, and what he felt at 
this moment, is beyond the human 
tongue. It was she; and any one who 
has loved knows the radiant meaning 
conveyed in the three letters that form 
the word sie. The gentle creature he 
had lost now reappeared in this filthy 
den—in this horror! 

M. Leblanc laid a parcel of clothes 
and blankets on the table with a five- 
franc piece, and both listened and 
looked about them, asking a question 
now and then, while Jondrette volubly 
related his past respectability and pres- 
ent destitution. But while wailing 
and fawning Jondrette seemed to be 
scrutinizing his visitors in a peculiar 
way. Finally, taking off a heavy over- 
coat M. Leblanc said: 

** Keep this coat. I have now only 
these five francs about me, but I will take my daughter home, and I will return to- 
night at six o’clock and bring you the sixty francs which you say you must have 
to-morrow or else be turned into the street. I see that you are to be pitied.’’ 

Jondrette—who had lied about the 
rent due—thanked him with abject 
words and putting on the overcoat, ac- 
companied him down stairs to his coach. 

Marius had lost nothing of all this 
scene, and yet in reality he had seen 
nothing. He contemplated not the girl, 
but a radiance. When she left the house 
he tried to follow her, but, knowing it 
would ruin his hopes to be seen, he lost 
sight of their coach, and returned to his 
room in despair. There Jondrette’s 
elder daughter discovered him and tried 
to comfort and help him in a sorrow 
which she perceived, while she had no 
knowledge of its cause; and though at 
first he churlishly rejected her assist- 
ance, a few moments later he told her 
he would give her ‘‘whatever she liked’’ — 
if she would (ind for him the address of IN JONDRETTE’S GARRET 
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the people who had just visited her father. The girl colored and hesitated but 
promised that he should have it, then hurriedly left the room. 

Marius was alone again. He fell into a chair, with his head and elbows on his 
bed, sunk in thoughts which he could not grasp. All at once he heard Jondrette’s 
hard voice uttering words strangely interesting. 

‘*T tell you Iam sure, and that I recognized him. He is older and better 
dressed, that is all. Ah! you mysterious old villain, I hold you! Ah, be off, you 
two girls! But be sure you’re back at 5 o’clock.’’ 

Marius redoubled his attention. Jondrette began walking up and down the 
room again. All at once he turned to his wife, and exclaimed— 


** And shall I tell you something? The young lady is //a¢ one.”’ 
The woman. leaped off the 


bed, and stood for a moment 
unkempt, with swollen nostrils, 
parted lips, and clinched fists: 
** And shall I tell you some- 
thing else? My fortune is made. 
Listen, the Croesus is trapped. 
He will come at six o’clock, the 
vagabond! and at that hour the 
neighbor has gone to dinner, 
and mother Bougon is in town, 
so there will be no one in the 
house. © The little ones will be 
on the watch, you will help us, 
and he will execute himself. ’’ 

suppose he does 
not?’’ the wife asked. Jon- 
drette made a sinister gesture 
across his throat, and said, 
We will do it for him.”’ 

Jondrette put on his head 
an old cap and said he was go- 
ing out to see some people— 
good men. Suddenly he turn- 
ed back. ‘‘Get a-chafing-dish 
of charcoal ready,’’ he said, ‘‘here is the five-franc piece. Don’t spend the change, 
for I must buy some things.”’ 


JONDRETTE WELCOMES HIS BENEFACTOR 


CHAPTER XV 


Marius, dreamer though he was, possessed, as we have said, a firm and ener- 
getic nature. Not one of the enigmas was solved; he had learned no more about 
the pretty girl and Monsieur ‘‘ Leblanc ’’ than that Jondrette knew them. He 
saw only one thing distinctly,—that a snare was preparing and that he must save 
them. It had just struck one, and Marius had five hours before him. There was 
only one thing to be done; he put on his best coat, and went out, making no 
noise. Once outside the house, he turned into the Rue du Petit Banquier. About 
the middle of the street he found himself near a very low wall, which surrounded 
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unoccupied ground. ‘The snow deadened his footsteps, and he heard persons talk- 
ing near him, who were apparently unaware of his presence. Looking over the 
wall he saw two men seated in the snow. ; 

**T tell you that with Patron Minette the affair cannot fail,’’ said one of them, 
a great hairy ruffian, to the other; then both began talking of something else. 

Itseemed to Marius that these men must have some connection with Jondrette’s 
abominable scheme; it must be the afa’r. He went to the nearest police office, 
and obtained an interview with the inspector on duty there,—a man so tall, grim 
and severe that he seemed almost as formidable as Jondrette himself. Marius re- 
lated all that he had seen and heard, including the fragment of conversation over 
the wall, and was astonished at the familiarity which the tall officer betrayed with 
the tenement No. 50-52 and the various people and things concerned. 

The result of the colloquy was, that Marius loaned his latch-key to the police- 
man, received two loaded pistols and was told to go home and resume his watch. 
When, in his opinion, the critical moment had arrived, a pistol was to be fired as a 
signal to the inspector and his men. 

Marius left the police office in haste, but a few moments later caught sight of 
Jondrette himself in the street, and stealthily dogged his footsteps. He saw him 
go into a shop and buy a large chisel: then traced him to the low wall and saw 
him climb over it at the point 
where the two strangers had 
been talking. This done, 
Marius hurried on and en- 
tered his room silently and un- 
observed. He sat down on his 
bed: only half an hour re- 
mained, and he could not 
think without a tremor of the 
things that were going to hap- 
pen. It no longer snowed; 
the moon, now very bright, dis- 
sipated the mist, and its rays, 
mingled with the white reflec- 
tion from the fallen snow, im- 
parted a twilight appearance to 
the room. There was no 
sound in Jondrette’s room, but 
very gently he took off his 
boots and thrust them under 
the bed. Several minutes 
elapsed, and then Marius heard 
the house-gate creak on its 
hinges, a heavy quick step ran 
up the stairs and along the PLANNING A DARK DEED 
passage, the hasp of the door 
was noisily raised—it was Jondrette returned home. Then Marius heard the man 
ordering the girls to their posts of watching in the street, but first sending the 
eldest to see whether their neighbor was in his room. Marius leaped down and 
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the table-drawer. 
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crept under hisbed. The girl came in, 
but instead of searching the room spent 
two minutes before the looking-glass, 
and then went back to report the place 
empty, after which both the sisters 
went out. 

A second later Marius was again at 
his peep-hole. ‘The whole den was lit 
up by the ruddy glare of a _ brazier 
standing in the fire-place filled with in- 
candescent charcoal, in which the 
chisel purchased by Jondrette was 
heating. In a corner, near the door, 
could be seen two heaps, one apparently 
of old iron, the other of ropes. Va- 
rious preparations proceeded busily. 
A rope-ladder, with hooks at one end, 
was disentangled from one of the heaps 
in the corner and placed in readiness. 
A sharp knife was examined and put in 


Marius, on his side, drew a pistol and cocked it, the sharp, 


clicking sound causing Jondrette to start up and listen suspiciously for a moment. 
At this moment the distant and melancholy vibration of a bell shook the win- 


dows; six o’clock was striking at St. Medard’s. 


by a shake of the head, and 
then began walking up and 
down the room. ‘‘I only hope 
he’ll come,’’ he growled, and 
then returned to his chair. He 
was hardly seated ere the door 
opened. Mother Jondrette 
had opened it and remained in 
the passage making a horrible 
grimace. 

‘** Step in, sir,’’ she said. 

‘Enter my benefactor! ’’ 
Jondrette repeated, as he hur- 
riedly arose. 

M. Leblanc appeared with 


that air of serenity which ren- 


dered him singularly venerable 
and laid four louis on the table. 

** Monsieur Fabantou, here 
is the money for your rent, and 
something more to put youa 
little straight. After that we 
will see what more can be done 
for your improvement.”’ 


Jondrette marked each stroke 


“CAN I BE OF ANY SERVICE TO You?” 
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M. Leblanc seated himself, and Jondrette took possession of the chair opposite 
to him. Marius clutched his pistol firmly and waited. 

** How is the little wounded girl,’’ the visitor asked, noticing the empty beds. 

‘*' Very bad,’’ Jondrette replied, with a heart-broken and grateful smile. 
** Her elder sister has taken her to La Bourbe to have her hand dressed.’’ 

‘* Madame Fabantou seems to me better?’’ M. Leblanc continued, taking a 
glance at the strange garb of Mother Jondrette, who, standing between him and 
the door, as if already guarding the outlet, was looking at him in a menacing 
posture. The Maison Gorbeau was at its highest point of silence, horror and night. 

** She is dying,’’ Jondrette said, *‘but what would you have, sir? that female 
has so much courage. She 
is not a woman but an ox.”’ 

While Jondrette spoke 
a man with a blackened 
face entered very softly 
and seated himself silently 
on the nearest bed. 

** Who is that man?’’ 
M. Leblanc asked. 

‘*Oh, a neighbor,’ said 
Jondrette; “‘pay no atten- 
tion to him.”’ 

An instant later, how- 
ever, a second man glided 
into the room, and he also 
had bare arms and a mask 
of ink or soot. 

‘* Take no heed,”’ said 
Jondrette. ‘*They livein 
the house. ‘*I was about 
to say that I have one val- 
uable picture left,—a 
masterpiece, my bene- 
factor. I am as attached 
to it as I am to my daugh- 
ters, for it recalls dear 
memories; but, as I told 
you, I am willing to dispose of it, as we are in such poverty. Have pity on me.’’ 

Either by accident, or some vague feeling of anxiety, M. Leblanc’s eye, while 
examining the picture, returned to the end of the room. There were now four 
men there, three seated on the bed and one leaning against the door-post, but 
all four bare-armed, bare-footed, motionless, and with blackened faces. 

** They are friends, neighbors,’’ Jondrette said. Their faces are black becau:e 
they are chimney-sweeps. Do not trouble yourself about them, sir, but buy my 
picture. Have pity on my misery. I will not ask much for it; what value do 
you set upon it?’’ 

** Well,’’ M. Leblanc said, looking Jondrette full in the face, like a man set- 
ting himself on guard, ‘* it is some pot-house sign and worth about three francs.”’ 


MARIUS RETURNING FROM THE POLICE OFFICE 
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Jondrette replied, gently 
—‘‘ Have you your pocket- 
book about you? I shall be 
satisfied now with a thousand 
crowns.”’ 

M. Leblanc rose, set his 
back against the wall, and took 
a hurried glance about the 
room. ‘The four men did not 
stir, and did not even appear 
to see him. Jondrette had be- 
gun talking again with a plain- 
tive accent, and a wandering 
eye. M. Leblanc seemed to 
be asking himself: ‘‘Is he a 
lunatic?’’ and Jondrette re- 
peated his request with piteous 
details in a suppliant whine. 
All at once his eyes glittered 
with a hideous radiance, the 
little man drew himself up and 
became frightful, walked a step 
= = toward M. Leblanc and yelled 

THE CONSULTATION UNDER THE WALL out in a thundering voice : 

‘* That is not the point, my old cove! Do you not recognize my face? *’ 

The attic door was thrown 
openand three more ruffians in 
blue cloth blouses, wearing 
masks of black paper, and 
carrying rude weapons, stalked 
ii, and began a hurried con- 
versation with Jondrette. 

M. Leblanc was very pale. 
He looked all round the room 
‘ like a man who understands 
into what a snare he has fallen, 
stepped behind the table and 
suddenly became an athlete. 

Three of the men had taken 
weapons from the mass of iron 
aid posted themselves in front 
o the door. The old man re- 
mained on the bed, merely 
opening his eyes, and Mother 
Jondrette was sitting by his 
side. Marius thought the mo- 
ment for interference was at 
hand and raised his right hand - 


EPONINE FORGETS TO SEARCH THE ROOM 
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to the ceiling, ready to fire his pistol. Jondrette turned again to M. Leblanc, placed 
his ferocious face close to the latter’s placid one, and snarled: 

‘“ My name is not Fabantou but Thenardier, landlord of the inn at Mont- 
fermeil! Thenardier! Now do you recognize me?’’ 

No more than before.’’ 

Marius heard this, trembled in all his limbs, and felt a cold sword-blade thrust 
through his heart. Then his right hand slowly dropped and almost let the pistol 
fall. Remember what that name was for him! He had carried it in his heart, re- 
corded in his father’s will. What! This man was Thenardier, whom he had so 
long and so vainly sought! He found him now, and in what a state! His father’s 
saviour was a bandit! ‘This man, to whom Marius burned to devote himself, was a 
monster! The liberator of 
Colonel Pontmercy was on 
the point of committing a 
crime, whose outline Marius 
could not see very distinct- 
ly, but which resembled an 
assassination. And upon 
whom? Gracious Heaven, 
what a fatality, what a bit- 
ter mockery of fate! All 
the ideas which Marius had 
entertained for four years 
were, as it were, runthrough 
the body by this unexpect- 
ed stroke. He trembled. 
All depended on him, for he 
held in his hands the un- 
conscious beings who were 
moving before his eyes. If 
he fired the pistol M. Le- 
blanc was saved and Then- 
ardier lost; if he did not fire 
M. Leblanc was sacrificed 
and Thenardier might, per- 
haps, escape. Must he 
hunt down the one, or let JONDRETTE AND HIS WIFE MAKE THEIR PLANS 
the other fall? There was 
remorse on either side. What should he do? Which way should he choose? 

In the meanwhile Thenardier was walking up and down ina sort of frenzied 
triumph, ‘* Ah!’’ he spat forth, ‘I have found you again, my excellent philan- 
thropist! my millionaire with the threadbare coat! the giver of dolls! By 
Heaven! you made a fool of me formerly, and are the cause of all my misfortunes 
You got for fifteen hundred francs a girl who certainly belonged to rich parents, 
who had already brought me in a deal of money, and from whom I should have 
got an annuity. To-day I shall have my revenge, for I hold all the trumps; you 
are done, my good fellow. Oh! how I laugh when I think he fell into the trap! 
Well, I have got you; this morning I licked your paws and to-night I shall gnaw 
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your heart! Amd now let us come to the finish; I want money, I want a deal 
of money, an enormous amount of money, or I shall exterminate you, by the 
thunder of heaven! ’’ 

When Thenardier regained his breath he fastened his blood-shot eyes on M. 
Leblanc, and said to him in a low voice— 

** What have you to say before we put the handcuffs on you? ”’ 

For some minutes past Monsieur Leblanc seemed to be watching and following 
every movement of Thenardier, who, dazzled by his own rage, was walking up and 
down the room, in the confidence of knowing the door guarded and of being nine 
against one. He turned his back toward Monsieur Leblanc, who, taking instant 
advantage, upset the chair with his foot, the table with his fist, and with one bound, 
ere Thenardier was able to turn, he was at the window. ‘To open it and bestride 
the sill only took a second, and he was half out when six powerful hands dragged 
him back into the room. ‘The three ‘*‘ch:mney-sweeps had rushed upon him, and 
at the same time Mother Thenardier seized him by the hair, At the noise which 
ensued the other bandits ran in from the passage and one of the sweeps 
raised above M. Leblanc’s head a species of life-preserver, made of two lumps 
of lead at the end of an 
iron bar. Marius could 
not resist thissight. *‘My 
father,’’ he thought, ‘‘fer- 
give and his flanger 
sought the trigger. He 
was on the point of firing, 
when Thenardier cried— 

not hurt. him. 
Do him no harm! ”’ he re- 
peated; and, though he 
little suspected it, stopped 
the discharge of the pistol. 

A herculean struggle 
had commenced. With 
one blow of his fist, in the 
chest M. Leblanc sent the 
old man rolling in the mid- 
dle of the room, ana then 
with two back-handers 
knocked down the other 
two assailants, and held 
one under each of his 
knees. The two villains 
groaned under their press- 
ure, as under a granite 
mill-stone, but the four 
others had seized the for- 
midable old man by the 
arms and neck, and were 
DO YOU RECOGNIZE ME?” holding him down upon 
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the two ‘‘sweeps.’’ Thus, 
they succeeded in throwing 
him on the bed nearest the 
window, and held him down un- 
til they had bound him to the 
foot of the bed with a stout 
rope. When the last knot was 
tied Thenardier took a chair 
and sat down almost facing the 
prisoner. He was no longer 
the same man; ina few min- 
utes his countenance had 
passed from frenzied violence 
to tranquil and cunning gentle- 
ness. 

‘Sir,’ said Thenardier, 
and madea sign to the bandits 
who still held M. Leblanc to 
fall back. ‘*You did wrong to 
try to jump out of the window, 
for you might have broken a 
leg. Now, with your permis- 


sion, we will talk quietly; and 
let us settle this amicably, I 
did wrong to let my temper carry me away just now. Id you that I insisted 


on money—a great deal of money, and that was not reasonablé. Heaven! you may 
be rich but you have burdens, for who has not? I do not wish to ruin you. 
Come, I will make a sacrifice on my side, and be satisfied with 200,000 francs. 
Once that trifle has come out of your pocket, I will guarantee that you have 
nothing more to apprehend. You will say, ‘But I have not two hundred thousand 
francs about me.’ Oh, I am not exorbitant, and I do not insist on that. I only 
ask one thing of you: be good enough to write what I shall dictate. ”’ 

Thenardier pushed the table up to M. Leblanc, and took pen, ink, and paper 
out of the drawer, which he left half open, and in which the long knife-blade flashed. 

He laid the sheet of paper before M. Leblanc, adding, menacingly, ‘‘I warn 
you I shall not accept the excuse that you cannot write.’’ 

The prisoner at last spoke. ** How can I write with my arms tied ?”’ 

** That is true, I beg your pardon,’’ said Thenardier, and turning to Bigrenaille 
he added, ‘* Unfasten the gentleman’s right arm."’ 

When the prisoner’s hand was free, Thenardier dipped the pen in the ink and 
handed it to him. 

** Make up your mind, sir, that you are in our absolute power, but we should 
really be sorry to be forced to proceed to disagreeable extremities. I know neither 
your name nor your address, but I warn you that you will remain tied up here 
until the person commissioned to deliver the letter you are going to write has re- 
turned. Now be good enough to write.’’ 

** What? ’’ the prisoner asked. 

Thenardier seated himself and began dictating: ‘‘ My dear daughter.”’ 
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The prisoner started, and raised his eyes to Thenardier, who went on— 

‘* Come to me at once, for I want you particularly. The person who delivers 
this letter to you has instructions to bring you to me. Iam waiting.’’ 

Now, sign it. What is your name? ’’ 

The prisoner laid down the pen, and, gazing at his tormentor, asked— 

‘*For whom is this letter? ”’ 

‘*For the little one, as I just told you. Sign it. What is your name? ’’ 

‘*Urbain Fabre,’’ the prisoner replied, and affixed that signature. 

Thenardier folded the letter and then ordered the address written upon its back. 
The prisoner remained pensive a moment, then wrote: 

‘*To Mademoiselle E. Fabre, Rue St. Dominique d’ Enfer, No. 17, Paris.’’ 

Thenardier seized the let- 
ter and handed it to his wife. 

** You know what you have 
to do,’’ he shouted. ‘‘There 
is a hackney-coach down be- 
low, so be off at once, and re- 
turn ditto.’’ Then he turned 
to the man with the pole-ax, 
and said, ‘‘As you have taken 
off your false nose you can ac- 
company her. Get up behind 
the coach. You know where 
you left it?’’ 

** Yes,’’ said the man, and 
followed the woman. 

Only five bandits remained 
in the den with Thenardier and 
the prisoner. They were 
heaped up in a corner like 
brutes, and were silent. Then- 
ardier was warming his feet, 
and the prisoner had fallen 
back into his taciturnity; a 
sinister calmness had succeed- 
ed the formidable noise which 
had filled the garret a few mo- 
ments previously. The candle, on which a large mushroom had been formed, 
scarcely lighted up the immense room; the chafing-dish had grown black, and all 
these monstrous heads cast misshapen shadows upon the walls and the ceiling. 
Marius was waiting in a state of anxiety, which everything tended to augment. A 
frightful fascination held him to the spot, where he surveyed and commanded the 
scene, for the enigma was just as impenetrable as before. 

Nearly half an hour passed. No one talked or scarcely moved. All at once 
Thenardier addressed his victim, and with assumed carelessness began to detail 
the plan, to which the prisoner listened but made no reply. 

‘* I believe,’’ he said, while Marius listened with a bursting heart, ‘‘ that the 
Lark is really your daughter, and it is natural that you should keep her, but listen. 


THE ATTACK IN THE GARRET 
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My wife will go to her with your letter, and they will both get into the hackney- 
coach with my comrade behind. Near a certain barrier there is a trap drawn by 
two excellent horses ; your young lady will be driven up to it in the hackney- 
coach, and get into the trap with my pal, while my wife returns here to report 
progress. As for your young lady, no harm will be done her; she will be 
taken to a place where she will be all safe, and as soon as you have handed 
me the trifle of two hundred thousand francs she will be restored to you. 
If you have me arrested, my pal will settle the Lark, that’s all. So soon as my 
wife has returned and said to me ‘ She is coming’ we will release you.’’ 

Frightful images crossed the mind of Marius. What! These monsters were 
carrying the girl away into darkness! His heart stopped beating. What should 
he do? Fire the pistol? 
But then the girl would not 
the less be out of reach, and 
Thenardier had said _ his 
partner would ‘‘settle’’ her! 
It was a frightful dilemma, 
and the tumult of the young 
man’s thoughts contrasted 
with the lugubrious silence 
of the den. In the midst of 
this silence Mother Thenar- 
dier rushed into the room, 

ed, out of breath, and 
shouted, *‘A false address! 
That old cove has made a 
fool of you—nobody at No. 
17—it is a large gateway.”’ 

Marius breathed again, 
for She was saved. While 
the exasperated woman was 
vociferating Thenardier sat 
down at the table. At last 
he said to the prisoner slow- 
ly, and with a peculiarly 
ferocious accent— 

A false address! why, 
what did you expect? ’’ 

“*To gain time!’’ the captive thundered,.and at the same moment he shook off 
his bonds, which were cut through; the prisoner remained fastened to the bed by only 
-one leg. (There was found on the floor afterward a sou-piece, skillfully hollowed into 
a box containing a fine watch-spring saw: convicts sometimes make such things. ) 
Ere the seven men had time to look about them and rush forward, he had stretched 
‘out his hand toward the fire-place, and the brigands, driven back by surprise 
to the end of the room, saw him almost free, and waving round his head the red- 
hot chisel which he had snatched from the brazier of coals. 

Here the prisoner raised his voice,—‘* You are villains, but my life is not worth 
.so much trouble to defend. As for imagining that you could make me speak or 
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the brigands themselves shuddered — 


‘And tearing the chisel out of the wound, 
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write anything I did not wish to write or 
do not intend to say—look here! "’ 
He stretched out his right arm and 
placed onthe naked flesh the red-hot 
chisel. Marius tottered in horror and 


but the face of the strange old man 
was scarcely contracted. 

‘* Villains,’’ he said, ‘*‘ be no more 
frightened of me than I am of you.”’ 


he hurled it through the window. 
‘*Seize him,’’ said Thenardier. Then 
Thenardier walked slowly to the table, 
opened the drawer, and took out the knife. JAVERT WRITES HIS NOTES 
Marius clutched the handle of the pistol in 
a state of extraordinary perplexity. _For above an hour he had heard two voices in 
his conscience, one telling him to respect his father’s will, while the other cried to 
him to succor the prisoner. He had vaguely hoped up to this moment to find some 
mode of reconciling those two duties; the last moment of delay was passed, for 
Thenardier, knife in hand, was reflecting a few paces from the prisoner. Marius 
looked wildly around him, which is the last mechanical source of despair. All at 
once he started; at his feet, on the table, a bright moonbeam pointed out to him 
that sheet of paper on which had been written that very morning: /V/ere are the cops. 
An idea flashed across 
Marius’s mind. He seized 
the paper, detached a lump 
of plaster, wrapped it up 
in the paper and threw it 
through the hole into the 
middle of the den. The 
woman bounded forward, 
picked up the missile and 
handed it to her husband. 
“*Howdid it get here?’’ 
Thenardier asked, lower- 
ing his knife. 
‘*Through the window, 
of course. I saw it pass.’’ 
Thenardier unfolded 
the paper. ‘‘ Eponine’s 
writing! The devil! The 
devil! Quick—the ladder 
—we must leave.’’ The 
brigands quit the prisoner 
and in a twinkling the 
rope-ladder was hanging 
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Thenardier dashed at the window, but as he was step- 
ping out, a new voice was heard at the door, and 
all turned, to see Inspector Javert walking 
into the room with foided arms. 

**Halt,’’ he commanded. ‘*You are 
seven but we are fifteen.’’ \ 

The startled bandits dashed at their 
weapons, and in less than a second the 
seven men were grouped ina posture of 
defence, while Madame Thenardier pois- 
ed a huge paving-stone above her head. 
Javert smiled and gave a whistle, where- 
=upona squad of police, sword in hand, rush- 

~ ed in at the door, and handcuffed the men. 

Mother Thenardier had entrenched herself in 

iis one of the angles of the window, and was mak- 

THE ROPE-LADDER ing the garret resound with roars of defiance. 

Her husband crouching behind her, almost disappeared, and she covered him with 
her body, while raising the paving-stone above her head with both hands. 

‘*Don’t come nearer,’’ she shrieked, ‘‘or I'll smash you. Be off!”’ 

Javert smiled and walked into the open space she guarded. ‘*‘What a grena- 
dier,’’ he sneered. Mother Thenardier, with flying hair and terrible looks, bent 
her back, and hurled the mass of rock at Javert, who stooped, and as the stone 
passed over his head sprang forward, placing one large hand on the wife’s shoulder 
and the other on the husband’s. 
This done, Javert sat down at 
the table, took a stamped paper 
from his pocket, and began 
writing his report. When he 
had written a few sentences, he 
raised his eyes. ‘‘ Bring the 
gentleman here whom these 
fellows had tied up,’’ he said. 

The agents looked around. 
The prisoner of the bandits had 
disappeared. Anagentranto 
the window and looked out; he 
could see nobody; Fut the rope- 
ladder was still trembling. 
‘**The devil!’’ said Javert, be- 
tween his teeth,‘‘he must have 
been the best of the lot.’”’ 

The Inspector had not 
noticed the man’s face in the 
darkness. How would he have 
felt had he done so, and learned 
that he was Jean Valjean? 

(To be continued) MOTHER THENARDIER RESISTING JAVERT 
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SILVER-POINT: A NEGLECTED ART 


By Hivvary BE 
Illustrated from original stlver-point drawings by Carl J. Becker. 


: ‘THREE centuries ago John Selden said, *‘old 
ine friends are best.’’ It is true that this wise re- 
mark was made about King James’ shoes, 
which, that monarch declared, increased in ease 
as they advanced in age. But the proverb 
has lasted longer than the boots, and after 
three hundred years of use it is still service- 
able. We would not, indeed, reject the new 
in favor of the old, nor claim for antiquity the 
merits that are apparent in ourowntimes. Yet 
it is evident to everybody, except the rabid im- 
pressionist, that in spite of its brilliant achieve- 
ments the present has lost something of the 
pleasant quality which made the past memor- 
able. 

In the haste and hurry of to-day we are too 
apt to forget the benefits of yesterday, and what 
: was formerly agreeable is now obsolete. Still, 
it is a question with those of antiquarian tastes 

whether new methods that fascinate us are alto- 
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gether superior to old systems that satisfied. 
\, We would not go back, even if we could, yet 
» it remains evident to folk who have made a 
' careful study of the artistic efforis of an earlier 
generation that, if old friends are not always 
best, at any rate they possessed certain excel- 
lencies which we cannot now surpass. 
The old-fashioned daguerreotype had a 
fineness, a delicacy, and a beauty, which cannot 
be discovered in the most remarkable 
achievements of the modern pliotog- 
rapher’s skill. | Those persons who 
possess the quaint portraits executed 
by a sympathetic union of light, silver 
and copper, prize them for some exquisite 
quality beyond their sentimental value ; 


MEN OF THE OLD GUARD 


and we are glad to note that the antique 
style of silver-point is still held in a favor 
which later and more ingenious methods of 
reproduction assail but cannot wholly van- 
quish, During late years silver-point draw- 
ings have come into universal attention in 
Europe, through the exhibitions arranged 
by collectors of this archaic work. Especial 
interest is now shown in them by the English 
art-lovers ; and peradventure some American 
devotee of the venerable in art may bring 
together enough examples to teach us on 
this side of the sea the charm that once made 
silver-point fashionable. 

Carl J. Becker, an artistic antiquarian 
much enamored of this old friend, has given 
us certain proofs of his ability in  silver-point. 
There is a deiicacy in his treatment which well 
illustrates the argument we offer. Observe the : won 
carefulness of his drawing in the face of 
Silver-pointer at Work,’’ in the general detail of i 
Coaching in the Park,’’ in the faces and uni- 
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forms of the ‘* Men of the Old Guard,”’ and in the Sir Frederick Leighton picture. 

Silver-point is an.amalgam of which silver is the chief constituent, and it is so 
much harder than an ordinary drawing-pencil that paper with an especially prepared 
surface is made for its use. We may correct the errors of an etching-needle, but a 
mistake once made by the silver-point cannot be amended. It is for this reason, 
certainly not on account of its lack of beauty, that silver-point has been almost for- 
gotten in the interest of new, labor-saving, bolder, methods of artistic expression. 
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SHALL OUR ROOMS BE ARTISTIC OR STYLISH ? 
By CLARENCE Cook 
Illustrated from photographs of studios of prominent artésts. 


THE artist has many advantages to balance the disadvantages of his life, always 
a precarious one in a world that really cares but little for the esthetic side of things. 
He can cover the walls to his mind with his own pictures and sketches, and those 
of his brother-artists; and at the same time he can supplement the deficiencies in 
this improvised tapestry by bits of oriental stuffs; or by rugs, still pleasant to the 
eye though past service on the floor; or by squares of old Spanish leather whose 
softened tints of greenish bronze make an effective background for the tarnished 
gold of a mirror-frame or the dull ivory of a cast treated with oil and wax. _ For, 
after all, it must be understood that there are two opposite ways of looking at this 
matter of furnishing. There is what is called, and properly, the artistic way, and 
there is the conventional way, that is the usual, the almost universal way. The 
artist who is really an artist, not merely one by profession, fits up his rooms instinct- 
ively in a way that at once feeds his artistic sense, and reflects his artistic charac- 
ter. He must have things about him that keep his artistic senses keyed-up and 
serve as a standard by which he can judge his own performance. 

Looked at with the eye of reason these things are really tools of his trade; but 
while he acknowledges this, he has another and a very different reason for surround- 
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ing himself with them. They are, he 
would say, essential to his life as an 
artist. It may almost be said that if 
his room had nothing in it, the way 
that ‘‘ nothing ’’ was arranged would 
show that the room belonged to an 
artist. When in London, I visited 
Mr. Whistler in his house at Chelsea, 
and was received in a room that had 
nothing in it but a settle (designed by 
himself) of painted wood without 
cushions, and one chair or perhaps 
two. The wall, brought to a single 
tint, was hung with a few Japanese 
kakemonos—then a new thing. There 
were no ornaments, no pictures, no 
bric-a-brac; I think there was no car- 
pet, but it is very likely there was a » 
matting. Now anyone, competent to PORTRAIT OF WALTER SATTERLEE 

judge, would have known that only a 

man of naturally a sensitive taste, refined by constant companionship with beauti- 
ful things, could have made that room so delightful as it was at once to the eye anv’ 
the mind. Apropos of this allusion to Mr. Whistler’s house, I may repeat his rer’ 
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to the lady who asked him, when stress of 
weather once had obliged him to part with 
all his furniture: ‘*‘ What will you furnish 
your house with, now, Mr. Whistler? ’’ 
** With space, Madam! ”’ said the artist. 
But I do not mean to give the notion 
that Mr. Whistler is such a devotee of sim- 
plicity as to be content forever with a 


room so sparsely furnished as the one I ‘a 
have described; that was only what an 
artist would call the first laying-in of a 
room. No doubt he made additions to this y | 


room, of great beauty; his collection of blue 
china—blue pots, as the English, with their 
love of saying less in commendation than 
the law allows, call them—was reckoned 
among the best in England; but my point 
is, that artistic taste and feeling will make 
themselves felt in a slenderly furnished 
room as Clearly as in a richly furnished one. 

Now there is not much use in preaching 
this gospel to the ordinary man, much less 
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to the ordinary woman, because the 
taste of the general public is for what 
is going, not for what is gone; they 
enjoy being in the swim, and we might 
as well try to make a woman approve a 
bonnet that was radically different from 
the bonnet other women were wearing, 
as to try to make her furnish her house 
artistically when other women are fur- 
nishing theirs fashionably. 

What no woman can bear is, to have 
her taste called *‘ queer.’’ She may 
show good taste up to a certain point 
in her way of using the prevailing 
mode, but you cannot get her to dis- 
card that mode for another. Now the 
artist and the artistic person care not a 
rush for any mode or fashion whatever. 
They think, even if they do not say it, 
with Henry V to the Princess Kath- 
arine: ‘‘ We are the makers of man- 
ners! ’’ And that, I maintain, is the 
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true attitude, and the one required. 

In Thomas W. Wood’s studio, as here 
portrayed, the only picturesque feat- 
ure is the amiable artist himself, who, 
in velvet coat and beretta, plays the 
part of Rembrandt as a make-weight 
to the not very interesting contents of 
his painting-room. Mr. Wood can at 
any rate say: ‘‘ | ama maker of pict- 
ures, not a room-decorator, and you 
see me here in the midst of the pro- 
ducts of my industry.’’ ‘This is a 
healthy, honest attitude, and many an 
artist of high attainments will be found 
to stand on the same ground. 

Walter Satterlee, on the other 
hand, has a liking for a little more 
picturesqueness. He has an eye for 
draperies, tiger-skins and _bear-skins, 
bits of odd carving, pieces of armor; 
and has known how to put to decora- 
tive use the glass balls used by fisher- 
men as floats for their nets. The 
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fashionable beauties who throng Mr. 
Satterlee’s studio on “‘ visiting days,”’ 
go into pretty thrills of delight over 
these globes shining in prismatic light 
through the coarse netting. But fancy 
their looks of arch surprise, should the 
artist propose their trying the effect of 
such a thing in their own silken draw- 
ing-rooms. 

I am very far from finding fault 
with this; things ought to hang to- 
gether and to follow the law of suita- 
bility. And, in fact, I am writing now 
only for those who are artistically in- 
clined, and who are free to follow their 
inclinations. 

Mr. Huntington, it wildbe .seen, 
relies almost entirely on his own paint- 
ings for the decoration of his studio, if, 
indeed, he thinks of the decorative side 
at all; and it is not to be denied that 
his pictures have a conventional rich- 
ness of coloring that makes them more 
useful on the decorative side than most of the portraiture of the day. 

The glimpses of the studios of J. C. Nicoll and J. Wells Champney furnish 
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few bases for comment on their decorative 
possibilities. Mr. Champney’s clever copies 

of one or two old French pastels set off 

his own modern canvases, and his French 

artist's blouse reveals enough of the dress 

required of us all as reassures us against 

a too imminent tumble into Bohemianism. 
Wordsworth Thompson is as matter of 

‘a fact and sensible in his studio-fittings as he 
: is in his pictures; and with his lambrequins 
and his thermometer seems to defy the ad- 
vances of anything that may come witha 
nonchalant picturesqueness, asking for ad- 
mission on the ground that an artist’s 
studio owed it shelter. Nor does Mr. 
Shurtleff’s room help us much more, though 
I think there is something to be learned 
from the way in which, as seen, we can get 
from rugs the effect of a floor well covered, 
without the formality of covering it all 
over. This is another case where a part is 
better than the whole. PORTRAIT OF R. M. SHURTLEFF 
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A PAINTER OF PICTURESQUE INTERIORS 


By Perer McArrucr 


original ¢llustrations bv Clémence Van den Broeck. 


AN EQUESTRIAN 


many centuries ago, with 


In order to realize how far behind Americans are in 
the matter of interior decorations, it is only necessary 
to look at the work of our artists. But few of them 
have found interiors in their own land that are worthy 
of being used in artistic compositions, and the stray 
examples they give are odd and unusual rather than 
beautiful on account of architectural design and tasteful 
finish. The first impulse in this country was to make 
buildings satisfy all the demands of utility, later the 
matter of outward display was considered, and during 
the past few years some attention has been devoted to 
the artistic treatment of the inner walls and ceilings. 
In older countries all these stages were passed through 
the result that they abound in buildings, from palaces 


down to peasants’ cottages, that appeal to the artist from every point of view. 
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One is forcibly reminded of this on seeing the paintings of Clémence Van den 
Broeck, the Flemish artist, at present resident in Canada, whose work has won 
many honors both in this country and in Europe. Her pictures owe much of their 
charm to the finished interiors, replete with architectural beauties and ornaments 
of antiquarian interest, in which her figures are posed. The dim, shadowy chap- 
els, with their wonderful windows; the palace-walls with their priceless tapestries, 
and panels hung with the trophies of war; the garniture of the feudal banqueting- 
boards, the massive, deeply carved furniture, are all to be seen on her can- 
vases; and, though they may at times distract the attention of the observer from 
the figures in her compositions, they are treated with such artistic feeling that the 
eye invariably dwells upon them with pleasure. 

‘Though Miss Van den Broeck’s productions so often invite us to scenes of by- 
gone pomp and magnificence, with their rich coloring and bewildering profusion 
of details, her work in lowlier spheres is of equal if not greater interest. 


A\ FLEMISH KITCHEN OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Her *‘ Flemish Kitchen of the 16th Century’’ was exhibited at the Centennial 
Exposition, and attracted much favorable attention, The exceptionai fidelity to 
detail that characterizes it makes it of interest to the student as well as to the con- 
noisseur. The old fire-place, the curiously glazed windows, the heavy furniture, 
and the cumbersome utensils, all lend themselves naturally to artistic treatment, 
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THE ORATORY AT WESTERLOO 


and one cannot help speculating on what would be the feelings of a devotee of 
ceramic ware who should by accident stumble on such a kitchen as this, so richly 
stocked with quaintly wrought pottery. In this country the artist would seek in 
vain for such material, just as he would for the tapestried rooms that are the result 
of the culture of ages. And even though he might find interiors of beautiful de- 
sign in the homes of some millionaires, most of them would smell of varnish. Of 
course it is folly to complain of a lack that can only be supplied by the lapse of 
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time and the good taste bred of esthetic ‘ 
leisure; and perhaps it would be better to 
cultivate a spirit of temperate thankful- 
ness for what has already been accom- 
plished. 
The tendency in this country, at pres- 
ent, undoubtedly, is to make homes some- | 
thing more than boxes, sometimes orna-— 
mental, but usually of democratic severity ; 
and everything should be done to encour- 
age it. But the great reason why costly 
houses often seem to us garish, is found in 
the fact that there is little unity of design 
in their decorations. The wealthy owner & 
gives the mason, the glazier, the furnisher, ™ 
the plumber, the decorator, the gas-fitter, | 
the electrician, and everyone else who :f§ 


A DUTCH CAVALIER 


applies to him, carte dlanche to do his ut- 
most with the palace he is building, and 
each forthwith does all in his power 
to make his work outshine everything 
else. The result is usually appalling, 
though showy and probably satisfying 


IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


to the owner, who pays his bills and invite: 
his friends to come and gaze on hi: 
magnificence. This cannot go on forever, 
and already some buildings have been ™ 
erected that have been carefully over- { 
looked in every detail by competent archi- 
tects, who ordered the arrangement of 
everything, even to the bric-a-brac. The 
result cannot help attracting the attention 
of at least the second generation of pluto- 
crats, and perhaps the artists of the future 
may not need to go abroad for setting: 
worthy of their compositions. Perhaps, 
also, by that time, some of the morc 
gorgeous residences may have been allow 
ed to fall into ruins, and in that way t 


acquire a beauty that in their present OLD FAIENCE 
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form they hardly suggest to the cultivated eye and mind. 

In 1885 Miss Van den Broeck spent several months at 
Bona, in Algeria, where, through the kindness of Said Ben 
Ramdan, an Arab chief, she was permitted to make a 
painting of the interior of the local mosque, with a number 
of figures posed in the various attitudes of worship. This 
work was afterwards purchased by the Belgian govern- 
ment and given an honorable position in the national 
art-gallery. During this trip she made a number of 
interesting sketches of the natives, who had to be bribed 
and coaxed into posing for her, 
as having portraits taken is against 
the teachings of the Koran. One 
of the most striking of these pro- 
ductions is a picture of Said Ben 
Ramdan as a commander of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Since moving to Canada in 
1891, on acount of her health, she 
has found several subjects worthy 
of her brush. Of course they are 
vastly different from the work in 
which her chief successes were 
won, though treated with the same 
vigor and careful technique. She 
has just completed a series of three 
pictures, each showing the interior 
of a Canadian kitchen, with a girl 
busy at household tasks. The 
coloring of these canvases is in a 
rather sombre key, somewhat re- 
lieved by baskets of ripe fruit treat- 
ed with convincing realism. 

Miss Van den Broeck was born 
in Belgium and from her infancy * 
lived in an artistic atmosphere 
Her father, Pierre Van den Broeck, was a sculptor of 
note, who occupied the position of Inspector and Com- 
missioner Genera! of the Fine Arts, under the. Belgian 
government. From her infancy her studies were directed 
towards art, for which she showed a precocious aptitude. 
She received her first instruction from Adolph Dilleue, 
the Flemish master, and had the honor of being his only 
pupil. Until the death of her father, when she was 
about twenty years of age, she was his constant com- 
panion, going with him to the studios and cafés, and 
spending all her spare time among his artist-friends. In 
this way she became thoroughly imbued with the artistic 
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spirit, and made the most of her 
opportunities. She studied with un- 
remitting earnestness, and after her 
father’s death moved to Paris, where 
she applied herself to her vocation with 
the enthusiasm that cannot fail to win 
success. During the twelve years she 
spent in the French capital her paint- 
ings were exhibited at the Salon, and 
were hung at the universal exhibitions 
at Brussels, Antwerp, Lyons, Paris, 
London and Philadelphia, where they 
attracted considerable attention and 
received many awards. At London her 
works won two medals presented by H. 
R. H. the Prince of Wales. When she 
visited Paris in ‘94 she was elected a 
member of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences by the French government, and decorated with the Order of the Palms. 

Besides doing such pleasing work with interiors she has done landscapes of merit, 
and her portraiture has been invariably successful. Her most recent canvas pict- 
ures a girl seated at an old-fashioned spinning-wheel such as may still be found in 
some Canadian farmhouses. This painting, however, deals with the time when 
spinning was an occupation not beneath the dignity of fine: ladies. A wealth of 
color is supplied by a window banked with flowers, from which the light falls softly 
through the lace curtains and foliage over the young lady, who has paused in her 
work and is indulging in ‘‘idle thoughts.’’ Of course the decorative background 
is necessarily absent, but the flowers 
and curtains are so arranged that an 
unpromising interior is made artistic- 
ally attractive. 

As Miss Van den Broeck takes a 
deep interest in the life by which she 
is surrounded, it is very probable that 
her sojourn in Canada will be produc- 
tive of many valuable specimens of her 
art. She has already made some 
sketches of snow-shoeing and tobog- 
ganing scenes, finding in the old and 
sometimes outlandish costumes of those 
sports abundant material for pleasing 
compositions. The life and customs of 
a new land, however, are usually vigor- 
ous and stirring rather than graceful, 
and more likely to appeal to a delineator 
of dramatic events than to one whose 
work has chiefly been laid in scenes of 
THE ALTAR-SCREEN quiet refinement. 
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Drawn by Woldemar Fri ederich 
THE WILD HUNTSMAN—I, THE BISHOP’S LETTER 


This is a Teutonic legend of the Middle Ages. Count Hackelberend is for- 
bidden by the bishop to hunt on Sundays or holy days, but insists upon doing so, 
in spite of the entreaties of his nephew Albrecht and his daughter Wulfhild. 
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COUNTRY SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 
By Hami_ton W. Masie 
Lllustrated from original photographs by Conrad Baer. 


AT the end of February the observer begins to see the faint forerunners of 
spring. The willow shows signs of renewing its freshness, and the long stretch of 
cold, with brilliant or steely skies, is interrupted by days full of an indescribable 
softness. It is almost pathetic to note with what joy the spirit of man takes cog- 
nizance of these first hints of the color, the bloom and the warmth slowly creeping 
up to the southern horizon-line. For we are children of the sun, and, much 
as we love our hearthstones, we are never quite at home unless we have the free- 
dom oi the out-of-door world. Winter finds its great charm in the ingathering of 
the memories of the summer that is gone and in the anticipation of the summer that 
is at hand. Half the cheer of the blazing log lies in the air of the woods which it 
brings into the narrow room. 

To be out of doors is the normal condition of the natural man. At some period 
of our ancestral life, so dim in our thought but so potential in our temper, dis- 
position and physique, we have all lived, so to speak, in the open air; and although 
city-born and city-bred, we turn to the country with an instinctive feeling that we 
belong there. There are a few cockneys to whom the sound of Bow Bells is 
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sweeter than the note of the bluebird, 

the resonant clarion of chanticleer or the 

far-off bleating of sheep; but to the im- 

mense majority of men these noises are 

like sounds that were familiar in child- 

hood. I have sometimes thought that the 

deepest charm of the country lies in the 

fact that it was the home and play-ground 

of the childhood of the race, and, however 

long some of us have been departed from f 

it, it stirs within us rare memories and as- ' 

sociations which are imperishable. The 

lowing of cattle coming home at night- 

fall; the bleating of sheep on the hillside 

pastures; the crowing of the cock, are 

older than any human speech which now 

exists. They were ancient sounds before 

our oldest histories were written, I know 

of nothing sweeter to the man who comes 

out of the heat and noise and dust of the 

city in midsummer than to be awakened 

on the first morning by that irregular 

tinkle of bells which accompanies the early processions of the cows. One may 

never have come nearer a farm than his great-grandfather, but that sound makes 

him feel as if he were at home after some long and arduous absence. i 
And one has but to put into his pocket a few of those clever newspapers which 

satirize society people in spirited and well-drawn lines, and carry them into the 

country, to discover that the picturesque flees the city and loves the country; so 

far, that is, as people are concerned. There is certainly something wrong with 
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our modern dress; it is impos- 
sible to discover anything sug- 
gestive or poetic in it, or to 
make any thing artistic out of 
it. Well-dressed individual 
men and women are often 
attractive to the eye; but 
when this is true it is because 
the charm of the person sur- 
vives the monotonous uniform- 
ity of good clothes. Nothing 
can make the evening dress in 
which man extinguishes his 
personality either significant 
or artistic; but the man in 
overalls and shirt-sleeves is 
oftena strikingly picturesque figure. Country life as a whole is steeped in the pic- 
turesque, in spite of the machines which so largely take the place of the old-time 
hand labor. One must go to the fields to find the poetry of human occupation; 
the man in the street is often interesting but he rarely stirs the imagination; the 
man in the fields constantly sets the imagination loose. What elemental strength 
and meaning are expressed in those peasant-figures of Millet? They belong to | 
the world in which they toil: 
they disclose their identity 
with it; they express some- 
thing of its meaning in their 
vigorous or bent forms. 

The entire life of the field 
is poetic in the true sense; 
from the hour when the last 
F snow begins to melt to the 
; hour when the last sheaf of 
grain goes creaking through 
j the bars. ‘The sower, moving 
across the open furrows, has a 
kind of antique picturesque- 
ness; he seems to have step- 
ped out of that ancient frieze 
with which the earliest habits 
encircled the oldest days. He 
expresses freedom, virility, 
personality in every move- 
ment ; the eye follows him 
with a deepening impression 
that here is something native 
and original: a man in first- 
hand relations with his world. 
The reaper who follows him are WORE 
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when sun and cloud have 
done their share, is not less 
striking and effective; and 
when the sheaves lie in rows 
or piles on the freshly cut 
stubble, the slow-moving, 
noisily creaking wagon, con- 
stantly pausing to take on 


its ripe load, seems a fit ac- 

cessory in the staging of this 

pastoral drama. ‘The fact 

that this poetry of motion 4 

is bound to toil so arduous 

and exacting that it often 

becomes a kind of relentless 

drudgery, is full of signifi- 

cance to those who believe A WINTER EVENING ON THE FARM 

that beauty is not esoteric, but the affluence of universal life in its normal relations 

and occupations. 

The sights and sounds of the farm are not only full of interest, but that inter- 

est is deepened by their constant recurrence. The horses at the trough; the 

sheep beside the stream as placid as themselves, or on the green uplands; the cows 

stolidly biding the coming of afternoon under the trees, or standing knee-deep in 
the cool brooks; the clucking 
of hens and their bustling leis- 
ure; the going out of the work- 
ers, with implements, seed, 
machines, wagons, and their 
return at sunset; the stir of the | 
morning, the hush of the even- 
ing; what a world of homely, i 
wholesome life is revealed in 4 
these old-time doings and hap- 
penings of the seasons and the i 
life on the farm. " 


But the farm is often only ¢ 
unit of measurement, a term of 
individual possession; there is 
something greater; there is the ; 
country. Beyond the fields 
there is the landscape, and 
above them there is the sky; 
and every farm fits into these 
wider relations and is part of 
the larger whole. The woods, 
cool and silent; the spring hid- 
den from the sun by overhang- 
ing trees and from strange feet 
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by moss-grown rocks; the brook where 
itruns noiselessly inashadow so deep at 
noon that one bathes his eyes in it after 
the glare of the world; the old mill, de- 
serted by man but loyally served by the 
stream that flows through the decaying 
sluice and over the wheel that turns no 
more; the quiet hilltop, above which the 
whole country sleeps on summer after- 
noons ;—these are all simply extensions 
of the farm. The boys know them on 
holidays; the older people are drawn to 


CHURNING IN THE BARN 


for they are, one and all, places of si- 
ience and solitude. 

The fever of this our life, and the 
tumult of it, vanish on the invisible 
boundaries of these ancient sanctuaries 
of nature. It is not difficult to under- 
stand the charm of these places for tired 
and worn souls; for it is to such places 
that exhausted men and women invari- 
ably turn. No one with a rich intel- 
lectual and spiritual nature, can keep in 
perfect health without a good deal of 


A SUNNY PLAY-GROUND 


them in those infrequent hours when 
the pressure of work is lightened; the 
man who is getting city sights and 
sounds out of head and heart knows 
and loves them. The very thought of 
them brings refreshment and repose; 


THE OLD MILL 
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solitude and silence. We come : 
to know ourselves and the 
world in the deeper ways only 
when we are apart from the 
rush of things. It is only 
when traffic ceases and the 
dust is laid that the landscape 
becomes clear and complete to 
the pedestrian. The quiet of 


the woods, the cool note of the i 
mountain streams, the silence z 
of the summits, represent, not ; 
the luxuries and pleasures of ; 
a rich life, but its necessities. ; 
To the townsman these outly- AFTER A WET SNOW STORM 
ing provinces of the farm are even more important than are the well-tilled acres. 
Some day some man or woman will write a luminous book on the education of 
country life; the training of the eye, the ear, the hand, the unconscious enrichment 
of the senses and of the mind which are effected by its sights and sounds. ‘There 
has never been in the long history of education, a better school for the open-minded, 
imaginative boy or girl than the farm. Every day sets its tasks, every task teaches. 
its lessons; and nature stands looking over the student’s shoulder and quietly 
whispering some of her deep- 
est secrets to her fortunate 
child. 
oe For surely it is a great 
Nu piece of good fortune to grow 
mm ie up in a wise, generous home 
f (z" in the country; to be young 
with all manner of four-footed 
beasts and fowls of the air, 
te, and grow up with them; to 
stumble over the roots of trees. 


when one is beginning to walk; { 
to hear the brooks chatter be- a 
fore one knows how to chatter % 
himself; to awake in the stir 
of the morning, when the 
whole world seems to be go- 
ing to work, and to fall asleep 
when the world comes troop- 
ing home, dusty and tired. 

To see and hear these out- 
‘door sights and sounds is to x 
be born into vital relations 
with man’s natural back- 
ground and to come uncon- 
sciously into possession of 


MAPLE-SUGAR TIME 
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Country Sights 


THE BLACK SHEEP 


quaintance of nature in childhood than 
in those later years which bring ** the 
philosophic mind,’’ but which leave the 
senses untrained for that instinctive 
observation which enables the boy to 
see without knowing that he sees. 

John Burroughs has given us achar- 
ming description of the joys of boy- 
hood on a farm, and has perhaps uncon- 
sciously betrayed the secret of his own 
extraordinary familiarity with the out- 
of-doors world. No knowledge is quite 
so much a part of ourselves as that 
which we gain without conscious effort ; 
which we breathe in with the morning 
air of life. 

The Hindoos have an idiomatic 


NOON IN THE SHEEP-LOT 
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some of the greatest truths which 
life has to teach. It is also to be 
born on intimate terms with blue- 
birds and cherries! 

‘** If you want to know where 
the biggest cherries are to be 
found,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘consult the 
boys and the blackbirds.’’ There 
is a natural affinity between the 
two, and the boy who does not 
grow up in natural relationship 
with birds and trees suffers a loss 
of privilege which can never be 
entirely made up. For it is a 
great deal easier to make the ac- 


THE MILL-POND 


word or phrase fora walk be- 
fore breakfast, which may be 
translated, ‘‘ eating the morn- 
ing air.”’ 

The boy on the farm sees 
nature before breakfast, wher 
senses and mind and heart are 
on the alert, when experience 
has not brought sophistication 
with it, and when sensation 
still keeps its pristine fresh- 
ness. 

The healthy boy is one 
great appetite for sights and 
sounds, and nothing escapes 
him. He knows every path 
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through the woods, every pool in the 
brook, every cavern in the hills, every 
sequestered hollow where the noise 
of the world is softened into the si- 
lence of rustling leaves and murmur- 
ing streams. One of the most eru- 
dite of American scholars, whose iarge 
learning has not smothered the in- 
stincts of his youth, declares that he 
is never entirely happy until he stands 
barefooted in the old fields. 
Nature’s true lovers perceive this, 
and demand that the companion 


PICKING DAISIES 


spend their lives in the open air— 
to soldiers, hunters, fishers, laborers, 
and to artists and poets of the right 


sort.”’ 
There is something incommun- 


‘cable in such a fellowship with na- 
ture, which dates back to the time 
when the boy found in her his chosen 
playmate, and which still keeps up 
the old game of hide and seek even 
when his methods have become 
scientific and the result of his search 
is a contribution to knowledge. 


FEEDING THE CHICKENS 


- whom he takes into the wilderness 


with him shall be of the right sort; 
one who, as Burroughs says, will 
not ‘‘stand between you and that 
which you seek.”’ 

“I want for companion,’’ he con- 


_ tinues, “‘a dog or a boy, or a person 
) who has the virtues of dogs and boys 


—transparency, good-nature, curi- 
Osity, open sense, and a nameless 
quality that is akin to trees, and 
growths, and the inarticulate forces 
of nature. With him you are aione 
and yet you have company; you 
are free; you feel no disturbing ele- 
ment; the influences of nature 
stream through and around him; 
he is a good conductor of the subtle 
fluid. 

‘The quality or qualification I 
refer to belongs to most persons who 


MAKING FRIENDS 
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by Woldemar Friederich 
THE WILD HUNTSMAN—II. THE SACRILEGIOUS HUNT 

They arrange a deer-hunt on Corpus Christi day. Wulfhild urges Albrecht 
to show what his falcons can do; but the deer have fled before the sound of the 
church-bells. The Count curses the monks and rests for the night in a camp. 


THE ARTISTIC VALUE OF SEAWEEDS 
By HELENA LEEMING JELLIFFE 
Illustrated by direct reproductions of preserved specimens. 


Ir is enough in the first joy of summer re- 
laxation on the coast to watch the waves, silvering 
the beach and marking their curved boundaries 
with edges of foam, then receding and mysteri- f 
ously slipping away in the sand; but if one is bless- 

S ed with many mornings to stroll by the sea, there 

, is a new delight to be found in looking through 

we the shining water at the floating treasures it is 

“J > bringing to the land. Every storm bears up the 
ay fragile seaweeds that grow in deep water, and 
— floats them to the shore, spreading out their filmy 
." beauty in every conceivable form of grace, fur- 
> : nishing the artist with many a suggestion toward 
: sin decoration, and then leaving them in a little mass 
asa LD of color for the sharp eye of some ‘* minute 

7 - philosopher’’ to recognize as a treasure to be 
unfolded again. 

Among the most beautiful seaweeds of the 

' North American waters, are the chenille-weed 

(Dasya elegans), and the ribbon-weed (Grinellia 
Americana). As the former floats in shallow water every hair- me frond is un- 
furled, and every shade of its rich crimson- } 
lake salons isrevealed; but the moment it 5 
is cast up it becomes a dark clotted spot 
without shape or shade. 


CHENILLE-WEED (DASYA ELEGANS) 


The ribbon-plant is beautiful even when . 
the wrack of waves, but to see it in per- | 
fection one should go in a little boat, 

—preferably a salty old dory which one d 


need not hesitate to poke in and out among 
the barnacled and encrusted piles of 
wharves, where, below the lowest tide- 
mark, the ribbons grow. Peering over the 
edge of the dory one can detect through 
the dark green waters great bunches of 
them,-—rosy red in color, with their fluted 
edges softly undulating in the slow deep 
currents. <A sharp stick will separate the 
bunch from the pile, if it grows too deep 
to be reached with the bared arm, and it — 
will come floating up to the surface in all 
the loveliness of its natural grace. RILHON-WEED (GRINELEIA AMERICANA) 
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But not all of the deep-water sea- 
weeds can be so easily reached. The 
red-leafed weed Phyllophora Brodiaei, 
grows in five or ten fathoms of water, 
and it is only when dredging-machines 
scrape the sea-bottom of its treasures 
that it can be obtained from its native 
place; but the storms strew fragments 
on our northern beaches, for those who 
are not invited to dredging-parties. 

There is one charming seaweed which 
grows all along the coast. It needs 
neither dredging-machine nor dory, but 
only a pair of stout shoes and the ability 
to walk on slippery stones; for near the 
low-tide mark, if one follows the ebbing 
waves, there may be seen purple ribbons 
floating in the water, which sink to a 
slippery dull-brown covering for the 
rocks, when the tide bares them. This 
is the porphyry-weed (Porphyra laci- 

niata). Its name comes from its delicate brown-purple color, which is sometimes 
mottled crimson, sometimes pale violet, like the precious porphyry-marble. This 
‘‘laver’’ is used by the Chinese for soups; and our Mongolian laundrymen, quite 
ignorant of the fact that it grows in ample quantities all along our coasts, import it 
from China, as an article of native diet. , 

The Chinese are by no means the 
only nation that has learned that some 
sea-weeds are good for food. The Irish | 
moss or carrageen, as those of the true 

; brogue call it, 1s often used to make 
. blanc mange. It is the very common 
4 Chondrus crispus, that grows like little 
bushy shrubs on rocks at low water. If 
« it is always covered with water, it is 
reddish or purple, and sometimes green, 
having a beautiful gradation of colors; 
but when exposed to the sunlight, or cast 
upon the beach, it bleaches to a pale 
yellow. Although the druggists and 
grocers sell it much as they would gela- 
; tine, there is no need to seek the privi- | 
1 lege of paying for this little luxury, for 
after the fresh pieces on the shore have 
: been washed free from sand and dried, 
‘ and boiled in milk,they make a delicious 
jelly-like dish. 
In old days the cry ‘** Dulse and PORPHYRY-WEED (PORPHYRA LACINIATA) 


PHYLLOPHORA BRODIAI 
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tangle! was frequently heard in the 
streets of Edinburgh, and the dulse is 
eaten in this country to-day by the 
Irish population; but like the Chinese 
they import it from afar, unmindful or 
ignorant of the fact that it is found in 
large quantities along the rocky coasts 
of New England, where it goes under 
the scientific name of Rhodymenia 
palmata. 

The mucilaginous substance in the 
seaweeds, which makes some of them 
really appetizing as well as nutritious, 
is the quality which also makes them - 
so convenient as objects for the bo- 
tanical or artistic collector, since they can be mounted on paper by means of their 
own natural gum. Even the finest and most delicate of all of the seaweeds, the 
Callithamnions, that float like a shell-pink mist in the water, have enough natural 
mucilage to make them stick to a sheet of paper as though they were painted on it. 

All that is necessary is to wash the seaweed well to free it from sand and frag- 
ments of other seaweeds, and then to float it in a basin of fresh water. This brings 
out the adhesive element. After making the seaweed take its most artistic shape 
in the water, a sheet of white paper can be slipped boldly underneath it, and it can 
be coaxed by means of long-handled pins or a camel’s-hair brush, to lie on the white 
surface in almost the same position. A piece of smooth cotton over the specimen, 
and blotting-paper on both sides, with a moderate weight, is all that is needed to 
make a good mount. From such specimens, in the writer’s collection, all the 


IRISH MOSS (CHONDRUS CRISPUS) 


GRINELLIA AMERICANA 
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accompanying illustrations were directly repro- 
duced. 

Some of the large seawee js are harder to 
manage, because they are so heavy that, after 
being pressed like any plant, they must be 
fastened down to the paper. ‘The rock-weed, 
with its pin-pricked swollen ends and snap- 
ping bladders, that covers the rocks of the coast 
everywhere, needs such treatment; also the Sar 
gassum, floating without a root in the deep sea. 


CALLITHAMNION AMERICANUM 


This beautiful brown seaweed is 
cast ashore in fragments that are 
several feet long. The Sargasso sea 
takes its name from great masses of 
it floating in tangled mats in mid- 
Atlantic, generally eastward of the 
middle part of the Gulf Stream. It 
is kept afloat by the leafy appendages 
which spread from its stem, and by 


DULSE (RHODYMENIA PALMATA) 


many little grape-like bladders filled 
with air. The Macrocystis, a giant 
among seaweeds, does not grow in 
northern waters, but inthe southern ~ CALLITHAMNION BAILEYI 
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seas it sometimes forms a bea three or four 
hundred feet long. 

To mount such a seaweed as Polysiphonia 
requires patience and dexterity, for the perfect 
grace of the floating specimen must be caught 
unawares or it will collapse into a stringy mass; 
but by patiently working each detail in place 
-with a brush 
the fine bran- 

ches can be 
painted into 


position, and 

the pressed 

specimen will i 

as delicate BRYOPSIS PLUMOSA 

as an etching, which, indeed, it will resemble. & 
Those who get the greatest enjoyment from 

seaweed collecting, do not take only what is cast . 

at their feet in fragments, but follow the ebbing 

tide down to the very gates of the ‘“‘weedy sea,”’ 

and gather the perfect plants as they grow attached 

to bits of shell on muddy flats, or cling by their 

disc-like roots to the rocks, or thrive in the pools 

left by the tide. Speaking generally, the bright 

green weeds, such as the long narrow green 

Ulvas, and the 

feathery tufts 

of Bryopsis 

plumosa, grow | 

on stones or 

shells on the a 

beach between 

tide-marks.— 

The olive- 


brown weeds 
seem to prefer 
the low-tide 
region, while 
many of the red 
seaweeds grow. 
in deep water. | 
An exception 

to this rule is 

found in the) 
red Rhabdonia tenera, a thick strong seaweed, 
that might be called ** wand-weed ’’ both from 
the meaning of its Greek name and from the. 
appearance of its longslender branches. A tramp 


\RGASSO-WEED (SARGASSUM VULGARE) 
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over the tide-forsaken beds of shallow bays or around wharves anywhere on the 
eastern Coast, south of Cape Cod, will be rewarded by finding this red seaweed 
growing perhaps two feet long and densely branched, and springing from one 
sucker-like disc attached to a stone. At the very edge of the beach, where the 
tide turns, will probably be found the slender curving branches of Chondriopsis 
tenuissima, another richly red species, five or six inches long. 

But by far the most beautiful places in which to collect seaweeds are along the 
rugged portions of the New England coast. There, if the enthusiastic lover of the 


D SIPHON-WEED (POLYSIPHONIA URCEOLATA) 
f beautiful can pick his way over barnacles and masses of rock-weed, to the places 


where the receding tide has left cool deep basins full of water in the hollows of the 
rocks, will be found all forms of sea-life. The greem prickly sea-urchins lie in 
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tangles of red Ceramiumand pink 
Callithamnion, and the limpets, 
sticking to the walls of the rocks, 
are overshadowed by the crim- 
son fringes of Dasya. Possibly 
there will be the rare and beau- 
tiful species Lomentaria rose, 
growing on the black shell of a 
mussel, with its pod-like branch- 
es. Star-fish lie among the pink 
and purple fronds of the Irish 
moss, and little darting things 
scuttle away from the sunny 
depths of these brilliant forests 
to the darker shadows under the 
rocks. Who can withstand the 
temptation to put some of the < 
fine filmy things in little vials of 

salt water, and carry them care- 


fully home to be examined under CALLITHAMNION AMERICANUM 
the microscope. named and mounted as a perpetual reminder of the summer and 
the sea-gardens? 


But the seaweeds do not only 
line the rocky pools and vie with 
the barnacles in adorning the 
piles of wharves; the fine and 
delicate kinds often grow on 
stouterseaweeds, and are secure- 
ly anchored in the pathway of 
the tide by their stronger neigh- 
bors. Euthoracristata, which is 
one of the loveliest of the rose- . 
red seaweeds cast upon our east- 
ern beaches, grows in the deep 
sea under eight or ten fathoms 
of water, but it is attached to 
the roots of the stout devil’s- 
apron, which sometimes reaches 
a gigantic length,—several hun- 
_dred feet. As long as this del- 
‘icate plant clings to the apron- 
strings of its protecting genius, 
it is safe, but if once it loses its 
. hold it floats up and becomes the 
| prey of the waves. 
Where therunning tide makes 
_foritself a shining path amid the 
CHENILLE-WELD (DASYA ELEGANS) " vivid green lights and mysteri- 
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ous shadows of the salt-marshes that 
fringe our sandy shores, there grows in 
the channels and in the rippling shal- 
lows, a long narrow water-plant that is 
not a seaweed but is known as “ eel- 
grass.’’ It is brown and flat like a 
rubber-band that is much the worse for 
wear. A scarred and shabby ribbon 
it seemsto be when pulled up from the 
bed, where it grows in great tangles 
slimy to the touch and endless in length. 
It does not appear at first sight a treas- 
ure to be prized, but if a few inches 
of it be floated out in still water, there 
will be unfurled here and there along 
its edges delicate fronds of fine sea- 
weeds that could not grow in the rush- 
ing path of the tide, were they not 
fastened to the eel-grass. 

One of them is a small blackish-red 


CHONDRIOPSIS TENUISSIMA 


name. Fastened to the strong bands of the eel-grass 
these little rosy plants float with the tide, dropping their 
rubies to sow a greater profusion on rocks and piles 
and other grass-beds until, loosened by storms, they are 
cast ashore, and make the beach resplendent with 
their mats of crimson, among the emeralds and _ por- 


phyries of other treasures of the sea. 


The hun.ble folk of the earth living near the shore 


RHABDONIA TENERA 


alga, in frisky independent little tufts, 
like small bushes. This is one of the 
sipkon-weeds (Polysiphonia Harveyi). 
Sometimes the ** basket-weed ”’ (Spy- 
ridia filamentosa) leaves the wharves and 
deep-water mud, and comes to swing its 
baskets of spores on the bands of the 
eel-grass. It is a beautiful species when 
growing, but it loses something of its 
grace when pressed. There may often be 
found on the eel-grass, several species of 
fine red Ceramium, having a pair of micro- 
scopic claws at the end of every branch- 
let, and marvellous bands of red alter- 
nating with transparent bars. When 
this fragile thing is ready. to fruit it 
hangs out innumerable little urns filled 
with crimson- 
spores ; hence 
its Greek 


LOMENTARIA ROS 
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have always made some use 
of the seaweeds, from the 
economic need of using the 
first thing that comes to 
hand, instead of seeking a ¥% 
better but more expensive _ 
material. The long cord- 

like stems of the Devil’s ap- 

ron, for instance, have served 
many a savage fisherman as well 
as the finely twisted lines of to- 
day have served the modern an- 


BASKET*WEED (SPRYIDIA FILAMENTOSA ) 


POLYSIPHONIA HARVEYIL 


glers. At least they have en- 
abled the fisherman to land his 
dinner, which cannot always 
be said of the most faultlessly 
constructed reel and line. 

An apology for a fire may 
be made from the heaps of sea- 
weeds that lie browned and 
blackened by the sun above 
high-tide mark; but he must 
be a very poor creature in 
this well-provided earth who 
needs to depend either for 
food or fuel upon the curious 
growths of the sea. Never- 
theless, many of our New 
England farms, on which our 
Puritan ancestors laid the 
foundation of thrift, were ferti- 


lized with seaweeds which were carted from the shore and strewn over the 


land, before the days of the patent fertilizers that pervade the 
atmosphere with their scientific odors. In slowly decomposing on 


the soil the seaweed gave to the earth 
elements that entered into the peas and 
beans and wheat, that in their turn helped 
to make the brawn and muscles of our an- 
cestors. 

To-day, except that they yield certain 
chemical products such as iodine and 
similar substances, the seaweeds are 
studied and admired rather than utilized. 
The artist who sketches on the shore has 
his studio festooned with long wreaths of 
Sargassum, or his fish-net drapery looped 
with sprays of rock-weed with their burst- 
ing bladders. Dry and stiff as they be- 


EUTHORA CRISTATA 
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come when taken from their natural element, there is 
something of the artistic always present in these salt-en- 
crusted weeds, that mantle the rocks. 

The artist who has perhaps the greatest pleasure is 
the one who paints on china: not the designer of for- 
midable fish-sets, where the symmetrical fish swim flat on 
their sides against a crude array of variegated sea-fol- 
iage and clam-shells; but the one who studies a sea-weed 
floating in its natural curves in a shallow saucer, and 
transfers its subtle grace of form, and its beauty of color- 
ing, with a fine brush, to the pure white china or the glass 
to be decor- 
ated. These 
who can not 
i paint at the 
i shore where they can obtain the 
fresh studies, often get as good 
effects by mounting the sea-weeds 
on paper cutin such shapesas to re- 
present the saucer or plates or platter 
to be painted ; andas nearly all kinds 
keep their color perfectly, they can be 
copied as if from a design. 

But the true seaweed-lover is he 
who cares for them enough to know 
them as individual friends, not merely 
as bright masses of color. He learns 
the haunts of each species, and by the 
aid of the microscope discovers the 
marvelous beauty of the individual 
: vile awe cells, like amethyst or 
rubies in the Porphyra, 


CERAMIUM STRICTUM 


weed; and POLYSIPHONIA NIGRESCENS 
of the fine- 
ly jointed branches; and the curious shapes of 
the spores hung in baskets or imbedded in the 
surface of the weeds. He ponders over the 
questions why the huge Sargassum has no root; 
why the bright green seaweeds always grow in 
_ shallow water where they get the sunlight, and 
the red ones are nearly always below the mark 
of the lowest tide; how certain warm-water 
species happened to get into little warm coves 
that were dammed up, north of their natural 
limits; and, above all, which seaweed was the 
ancestor that in the course of slow evolution, 
GEaMURsnTaIGKOM gave rise to the first land-plants. 
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THE HERO HIMSELF 
By Mary T. Ear.e 
With original illustrations by D. D. Smith. 


SomE people gather in driftwood, 
but there was a boy once who preferred 
to follow it. It carried him to many 
strange places. He usually followed 
it in a boat, but he did not always raise 
the sail of the boat, and he never took 
up the oars. It seemed easiest to 

spread the sail like an awning, lie down 

beneath it, and let the slow wash of the 

tide on the beach sway him out to the distant countries which the driftwood had 
known. He took very pleasant journeys. 

‘** Tt is my business to travel in this way just now,’’ he told his friends when 
they wished him to do other things. ‘‘ I shall visit all the countries until I find 
the man I am looking for. After I have found him I shall do things of which 
you have never dreamed.’* And he would arrange his awning so that it shaded 
him more perfectly and let more of the breeze blow over him, and then he would 
settle back to his journey. 

His friends often thought that he was asleep under the awning, but he was never 
asleep. He was looking through his lowered eyes far out across the countries 
where it was his business to travel. 

Sometimes the little market-maids in the country lanes stopped with their bur- 
dens and looked at him.as if they would speak, but he never spoke to them unless. 
it was to ask them what the men were like who had passed that way, for being: still 
a boy his business was only with men. But 
the man he sought seemed never to have 
walked through the country lanes. 

He visited even the cities, and while 
he was gone he met a great many people, 
but not one of them was the man whom 
it was his business to meet. One day he 
saw a young apprentice come out from a 
wayside house. 

**Hello,’’ the apprentice shouted jov- 
ially, ‘‘where are you going so fast?’’ 

‘“*T’m looking for a man,’’said the boy. 

‘* What man?”’ insisted the friendly 
apprentice. 

The boy flushed a little, and looked 
far out under the awning of his boat. ‘‘ I 
am looking,’’ he said, *‘forthe great Hero 
Myself. [am to meet him in some of 
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** Are you?’’ cried the young apprentice, and reached under the awning with 
so cordial a hand that he pulled the boy out into the dusty road and they stood face 
to face. ‘*‘ Iam the Hero Myself.’’ 

** Are—you? the boy faltered slowly. 


The boat swayed on at anchor, but the far countries changed to ungracious 


near countries, and the boy seldom went back to the boat. When he did go, all 


‘*WHILE HE WAS GONE HE MET A GREAT MANY PEOPLE” 


in his 'prentice garb, his hands were so used to toiling that they could not rest, so 
he had to take up the oars, and, in bending over them, he saw very little beyond. 
But the deep eddies which his oars made went swimming away from him, and he 
rowed faster and faster, laughing because he could never get the last-of them to 
catch up with the first. He learned the bars and the channels and the landmarks, 
too, though in following the driftwood he had never learned them, and sometimes, 
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““S HELLO’, THE YOUNG APPRENTICE SHOUTED JOVIALLY ” 


when he was very weary from the oars, and leaned back straining upon them, his 
eyes wandered far out to the edges of the sea, and he knew that somewhere the 
far countries still waited for him, and he rowed on with the hero in the boat. 


“‘UNGRACIOUS NEAR COUNTRIES” 
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THE POTTERY OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS—III 
By W. J. Horrman, M. D. 
Illustrated from specimens in the National Museum. 


From what has been re- 
S = marked in the preceding 
articles, the reader has no 
doubt observed that at the 
discovery of America our 
aboriginal tribes were not 
all upon the same plane of culture-status. The ceramic products of certain tribes 
were of a highly artistic and elaborate type, while those of others were rude and 
simple, being apparently made to supply only the most needful requirements. This 
applies to the several Indian tribes when first met with, and also to the pottery found 
in various repositories, where it had no doubt been placed by its prehistoric makers 
for safekeeping in some time of attack, or as a store reserved for barter from which 
the owner was driven by war, or for 


some other purpose which cannot now 

Art had, no doubt, been surely and FIG. §0. ORIGIN OF STRAIGHT HANDLES 
steadily developing for a long time, in 
various localities, and in some instances the more advanced peoples had, perhaps, 
almost reached a state of semi-civilization; but the influx of Europeans, with con- 
flicting elements, rudely checked the native tendencies in the development of form 
and decoration, thus causing an arrest of native art to a certain degree, and a gradual 
adoption of foreign elements. W. H. Holmes, in his well-studied essay in the 
report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 1882-’83, classifies form, as embodied in clay 

vessels of American aboriginal work- 

manship, as follows: first, wse/u/ shapes, 
which may or may not be ornamental ; 

and, second, esthetic shapes, which are 
FIG, 51, ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF CURVED HANDLES ornamental and may be useful. There 

are also grotesque and fanciful shapes, 
which may or may not be either useful or crnamental. 

The earliest forms of vessels in clay depended, perhaps, upon the shapes of the 
rude substitutes for them serving the purpose of receptacles at the time of the 
introduction of the fictile art. Shells and gourds were undoubtedly the most 
primitive utensils employed, a statement which is generally affirmed by Indians 
when questioned as to their early history and cult, for in the ritualistic ceremonials 
and in language, only, can we hope to verify their 
statements respecting matters of tradition. 

To classify according to form the ceramic pro- 
ducts of the aborigines, is an undertaking likely 
to afford only unsatisfactory results, yet a classi- 
fication by shape is probably the only means at CLAY COPY 


FIG. 49. DEVELOPMENT OF FORM—SIMPLE TO COMPLEX 
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hand by which the study of development may be 
facilitated. Selecting, therefore, the examples 
that may be presented and arranged in classes of 
types, each of which may be defined by certain 
general characters, as bowls, vases, ladles, bottles, 
and others, the gradual development of form may, 
in many instances, be traced in some groups from 
the primitive prototypes to the highly convention- 
mms alized work of art. In such primary arrangements 
of types the adventitious features, such as fanciful 
variants, and modifications of rims, handles, and other embellishments, must be 
disregarded by the scientific investigator. 

In the classification of form another diffi- 
culty is encountered in the absence of a recog- 
nized nomenclature, the Greek names applied 
to classic types being inappropriate to American 
pottery of simpler and less developed outlines. 
Mr. Holmes attempted to make an arrangement 
as to form in what appeared to him to be the 
natural order of evolution—a progress from the 
simple to the more complex. 

In the first series he placed the basin-like FIG. $4. A BOWL: RIO SAN JUAN 3 
vessels, such as cups, bowls, and dishes; in the ‘4 
second, vases with a wide mouth, which might be designated fo¢s; in the third, vases 
with full bodies and narrow mouths, ordinarily termed jars, but, perhaps, more 
properly bottles; and, fourth, vessels with high 
narrow necks, universally denominated Jdoftles. 4 

To these series may be added several others: 4 
first, compound vessels, or such as are formed 4 
by the union of two or more forms in one, like 
double bottles, etc. ; and second, grotesque or 
eccentric forms, these often consisting of the re- 
presentation of mythic beings; and third, such 
as represent the adaptation of human and other 
animate forms. In the present arrangement, 
however, the last three series will be taken up 
in connection with the four preceding types, as 
may be found convenient, and as illustrations present themselves. 

In the pottery of the Pueblo Indians, of New Mexico and Arizona. an almost 
endless variety of forms exists, resulting from 
the union of two or more types of vessels, as 
above referred to, or else from the imitation of 
foreign 
ware. 
Special 
refer- 
ence 
FIG. §6. A DIPPER: TUSAYAN will be FIG. 57. A HANDLED CUP: TUSAYAN 


FIG. 55. A BOWL: ST. GEORGE, UTAH 
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made to such variants at the proper time. To 
intelligently represent the various shapes com- 
prising the first four series, the accompanying 
scale of forms is given, in figure 49. 

Taking, for example, the bowls and cor- 
responding trays, both of which appear to be 
closely related, we have evidently the most 
rudimentary type of clay vessels, the original 
forms having, possibly, been suggested to the 
savage mind by his having previously employed 
for similar purposes such large shells — sometimes affixed to wooden handles — as 
are to be picked up on any shore, and easily broken into convenient shape. In 
figure 52 is reproduced the shell, with the na- 
tive imitation inclay. Large shells more or less 
of this shape were actually made use of as re- 
ceptacles, dippers and in various ways, long after 
the introduction of pottery-making, as doubt- 
less they had been long before. 

The gourd, no doubt, also served as a type 
for various forms of vessels, the chief being the 
dipper and the bottle. The former was sug- pic. 59. 4 moKi COOKING-VESSEL, WITH EARS 
gested, perhaps, by cutting the body longitudi- 
nally at one side of the axis, as shown in the left-hand outline of figure 51. In 
some parts of Africa and of the South Sea islands, the large ornamented gourds 
called calabashes take the 
place of most dishes, and 
form an important article 
of trade. Various wild 
gourds grew naturally 
throughout all the warmer 
parts of America, and the 
vines are extensively cultivated to this day in Mexico and Central America for the 
“express purpose of using the dried and excavated fruit as dishes, bottles, dippers, etc. 

An illustration of the origin of the development of handles is given in figure 50, 
the gourd with curved stem being the prototype, while among some of the western 
Indians the horn-spoon seems to have been 
copied by the first experimenters in clay. 

A gourd cut transversely through the body 
would represent the simplest form of a cup, 
which, enlarged to hold a greater quantity of 
liquid or food, would at once come within the 
series of bowls. Some interesting examples are 
given herewith, some of which have handles of 
various kinds. A nandsome polished bowl, from 
San Juan, in southwestern Colorado, is shown in 
figure 54. Another example, from a tumulus at 
St. George, in southern Utah, is reproduced in 

FIG. 61, A HANDLED BLACK-WARE OLLA:? 


figure 55. SANTA CLARA 


FIG. 58, A HANDLED CUP: ZUNI 


FIG. 60. PREHISTORIC HANDLED CUPS: COLORADO 
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FIG 62. 


FORMS OF BOWLS AND CUPS OF UNPAINTED WARE: CHIRIQUI 


A small, hemispherical bewl from the ancient 
province of Tusayan, Arizona, presents a more con- 
stricted rim or mouth than the preceding; and Mr. 
Holmes gives illustrations of a series of similar bowls 
which represent a gradual return to the original 
dipper-form, such as the Colorado specimens re- 
produced in figure 60. Another ladle from Wolpi, 
one of the Moki towns of northern Arizona, —in the 
ancient province of Tusayan—has a rather grotesque 
appearance, and the description of this specimen 
might be deferred toa future series devoted to sim- 
ilar examples, but its place is deemed more appro- 
priate in this connection, as it is by no means 
uncommon to find even articles of daily, and, it 
might be said, of almost common use, presenting 
evidences of artistic adornment. At the sides of the 
bowl are the outlines of animals, apparently bears, 
in the attitude of climbing toward the rim. The in- 
terior of such vessels, as well as the ex- 
terior, often have painted upon the smooth 
surface reptilian forms, as well as those of 
quadrupeds. These, however, are of myth- 
ical import and pertain to the cult-ceremon- 
ials of the tribes. 

A handled form, intermediate between the 
plain cupand the 
dipper, has been 
brought to light 

FIG. 65. CUPS WITH GROTESQUE LEGS: 
fromtheancient CHIRIQUI 
ruins of 
Montezima cation, Colorado, two examples 
of which appear in the iJlustration numbered 
60; the bowls of these cup-like vessels are 
less than three inches in diameter. 

There seems to be but a short step from 
the cup shown in figure 58, and illustrating 
a Zufi form, to the form of the mug, a spec- 
imen of which from a southern Utah tumulus 
is reproduced in figure 63. A more primitive 
type than this, from the San Juan country, 


FIG. 63. A HANDLED MUG: SOUTHERN UTAH 
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Colorado (fig. 64), has an outline ap- 
proaching the contour usually found in 
the pitchers of the modern Pueblo In- 
dians. The designs upon the vessel in- 
dicate bird tracks, 

The utensils shown in figures 58, 63 and 
64, suggest some additional remarks. ‘They 
present examples of handled cups or mugs; 
and it is believed that the single handle upon, 
this type of ware, and upon similar, though 
larger, vessels, is of purely aboriginal and pre-Columbian invention, and not copied 
from any European model. Whether the 
single handle was originally intended asa 
useful or as an ornamental addition to the 
plain vase or cup; or whether its adoption 
was the result of the fracture of one side of 
a two-handled vase; or an adaptation after 
the archaic wicker-work water-jar, cannot with cer- 
tainty be determined. Vessels of this type occur 
in various localities amongst ruins which are with- 
out doubt of a prehistoric period, so we may safely 
affirm that the type was in use elsewhere prior to 
the advent of the Spaniards, although it seems to 
have been introduced by them among the in- 
habitants of the modern pueblos. 

F. W. Hodge, of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
found handled cups and pitchers at various ruins 
in New Mexico, particularly at Heshota V’thla, 
ten miles east of Zufii, which is reported to be 
a prehistoric Zufii village. Among his collec- 
tions from these ancient pueblos are two specimens, one 


FIG. 66, A BIRD*FIGURE: SAN JUAN, N. M. 


FIG. 68. A FROG-SHAPED BOWL: 
of which is a mug of coiled ware, obtained in the prov- ‘<u 


ince of Tusayan. It has a loop-made handle of three 
coils of clay placed side by side, and resembles in its mode of attachment, the han- 


dle of a modern water-jar of 
wicker-work. 

A betterexample of the 
pitcher-type, like that shown in 
figure 64 was obtained from a 
a moundatthe Mormon settlement 
Gm) of St. George, in southern Utah. It 
™ is rather cumbersome in appearance, 
though the workmanship is good; and 
has a highly polished red surface, with 
decorations in black. Amongst the 
collections from the Pima and Papago Indi- 
ans, as well as from several of the pueblos, 
we meet with excellent imitations of modern 


FIG 69. A BOWL WITH 
GROTESQUE HEADS: ARKANSAS 
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pitchers, some with a round bottom 
and some with a flat one, as well as 


having a protruding lip. An attractive 
specimen of a flat-bottomed pitcher of 
ancient ware, from the Cafion de Chel- \ 


ly (on the Colorado border of New 
4 : = 4 FIG. 70, A FORM OF CLAY VESSELS (4), DERIVED FROM 
Mexico and noted for its cliff-ruins), is 


not naturally different from many 
modern Zufii productions and substantially similar to the water-pitcher of a modern 
dinner-table. Both examples have the bottom-coil or foot-band, that attached to 
the modern civilized article being only a trifle more conspicuous than in these long- 
buried ones. As the modern Pueblos adopt many of the practices of their more 
civilized neighbors, they find the pitcher and smaller 
handled vessels very convenient, and copy them to 
such an extent that even the decorations of common 
imported ware are now frequently imitated and rudely 
reproduced upon their own manufactures. 
Returning again to the cup-form, we find among 
the ancient ceramic remains of Chiriqui, in Central 
America, various shapes with elaborate handles, legs, 
, and other ornamentation. Some of these cups and 
VAR BOWL: bowls are so nearly like the commonly accepted form 
of vases, that differentiation between the two series is 
practically impossible. The only difference between them appears to be in size. 
The primary forms of simple and unornamented vessels are illustrated in figure 62. 
A beautiful cup, with legs imitating animal-forms, is the upper one in figure 65. This 
specimen is from Chiriqui, as is also the lower one (figure 65), which has a more 
constricted mouth, and is supported 
by two grotesque figures resembling 
the human form. The oblong vessel 
drawn in figure 67, is modeled after 
a fish; the wide mouth is armed with 
teeth, while fins apes the back are FIG. 72. A TROUGH-SHAPED VESSEL: ARKANSAS 
rather conspicuous. 

The origin of the practice of modeling life-forms in clay is uncertain, but the 
signification of shape and attitude may be looked for in the mythology, cult-rituals 
and superstitions of the makers. No doubt, the grotesque and fanciful shapes may 

often have been the result of fancy. Among 
some mound-remains from the Mississippi 
valley, various bowls have been obtained pre- 
senting imitations of reptiles, birds, and gro- 
tesque heads. A frog-shaped bowl from this 
lot is shown in figure 68, while an animal- 
shaped bowl, from Arkansas, is reproduced in figure 
73; and additional interesting examples might have 
been culled from the stores of American antiquities 
in Washington, Cambridge and other anthropological 
FIG. 73. AN ANIMAL-BOWL: ARKANSAS Museums, as figures 66 and 69. 
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Square and oblong bowls seldom occur, the 
former being perhaps made in imitation of bark 
vessels as shown in figure 70, @ being the orig- 
inal model, while 4 represents the product in 
clay. Anexample, in further illustration, is 
shown in figure 71, which is rather rectangular 
inform. The oblong and trough-shaped ves- 

sels are without doubt in imitation of the more primitive types of wood and 
steatite, similar to those produced by the natives of the coasts of British Columbia 
and Alaska, and in the Hudson Bay country. An oblong wooden bowl from Point 
Barrow, Alaska, is represented in figure 74, and 
a trough-shaped specimen of similar form, in 
clay, in figure 72, the latter exhumed froma 
mound in Arkansas. 

A soapstone trough, used for cooking pur- 
poses, and again as a lamp, is shown in figure 76. 
The original came from Alaska, and is not very 
different, in general form, from similarly made 
vessels from other portions of the Pacific coast. 
These vessels of steatite, made by the Alaskan 
Innuit, are larger at the top than at the bottom, while those of the Innuit living 
eastward of Hudson bay are exactly the reverse, as appears in figure 75, in imi- 
tation of the birch-bark basket in general use among the Indians throughout the 
country of the Great Lakes, Hudson bay 
and the Mackenzie River valley. 

Soapstone has been a favorite materi- 
al for making cooking-utensils in all 
parts of the world, since it was easily aes 
carved, durable, and stood fire well. It 
was commonly known and employed in 
prehistoric and early civilized times in Europe, and still survives for a few such 
purposes. Boiling-pots and roasting trays were made of it by the Indians of our 
southern and eastern states, as is shown by many relics found in New England, 
Pennsylvania and southward. It was in southern 
California, however, that this material reached its 
maximum of use, and yielded the greatest variety and 
perfection of utensils. This was particularly true of 
the island of Santa Catalina; where pots and pans’ of 
stone were carved out of the steatite ledges, carefully 

shaped and ornamented, and then taken to the 
mainland to be bartered for furs and various 
articles desired by the islanders. 

These Californian utensils were usually or- 
namental with incised lines, and had ears or 
handles; and so completely did they and the 

’ fine baskets, supply the want that pottery was 
almost unknown in that region. 
(To be continued) 


FIG. 75. A SOAPSTONE KETTLE: NORTH- 
EASTERN ESKIMO 


FIG. 77. A BOTTLE-SHAPED VASE 
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NOTES AT THE ZOO 
By Barner PHILuips 
With original illustrations from life by Edwin G. Lutz. 


I HAVE a great deal of respect for Charles Reade. Though many years have 
elapsed since I read his ‘* Jack of all Trades,’’ I have always remembered the 
peculiar traits of an elephant in that romance. Her name was Mademoiselle Djek. 
I had a boy’s confidence in elephants before becom- 
ing acquainted with Mademoiselle Djek, but Charles 
Reade quite shook my faith in the huge beast. Now, 
one way or another, having a taste for natural history, 
I have seen a great maiy elephants in captivity. If I 
have not always given them a wide berth, at least I 
have kept my wits about me whenever I have found 
myself in their immediate presence. 

Some years ago, having gone with Frederick 
S. Church, the artist, to study the animals belong- 
ing to Barnum & Bailey's show in their winter- 
quarters at Bridgeport, we had the whole herd of 
elephants 


AN INQUISITIVE 
MEMBER 


paraded for inspec- tion, The ) 
performance was ov- er, the ani- 
mals dismissed, and one of the cy Y » 
biggest elephants was stand- \\\ py 
ing near a wall. I made a | Wiz 
step forward; ‘*Do- n’t!’’ cried | 3 
out the keeper, ‘* he might just crush : yD 
you between his side and the wall.’’ I stop- Y | 

\ 


WN 


ped, of course, but assured the thoughtful 


and somewhat alarmed keeper that I had \& eg 
not the faintest idea of sucha thing as get- 


ing between a wall and any elephant, for I had 
remembered the cruel playfulness of Mademoiselle 
Djek. Besides that, in this particular case, I had 
been watciing the elephant’seye. Whether he might have felt a malicious pleasure 
in tgansforming me, a fairly stout person, into a wafer, I do not know, but he had 
undoubtedly been following me with his cool human-like little eye. | Now somebody 
has said that the elephantine eye looks like a lacquered button on a bit of india 
rubber—but I never saw it sparkle even in 
anger—and I have seen (from a safe distance) 
some very ugly elephants. 

It is rather an uncanny eye, for it gives no 
indication of what the brute may be up to. 
Take him altogether, the elephant is an uncer- 
tain animal, and his temper sours with age. 

I have been told by English army officers, 


AN INDIAN ELEPHANT 


A PAIR OF WILD BOARS 
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who have shot tigers from the backs SW 


of elephants, that it always was a 
risky business; and they repeated 


a what Colonel MacMaster wrote he 
about his own tusker, the one that line 
bore many scars from tiger-claws, 
that the big beast was likely atany 
time ‘*‘ to bolt from a hare or small deer, or quake with fear 
when a partridge or peafowl rose under his trunk.’’ Even so 


candid a man as Sir Samuel Baker was of the opinion that the 
sagacity of the elephant was over-rated. 

In his capital work on ‘* Wild Beasts ’’ J. Hampden Porter, 
describing the elephant in captivity, notes certain psychological 
changes that have taken place in him as a result of confinement, 
change of food and human association. His appetite becomes 
capricious, a trifling hurt kills him, and he has not the endurance 
of his wild brother. Mr. Porter believes that from long captivity the 
Asiatic species has become much inferior tothe African. It is a fact, 
however, that in ancient times it was the African, not the Indian, 
elephants that were domesticated and trained for war and the parade; 
and there seems no reason why this species should not again be utilized, 
except the difficulty of procuring them. The upshot of all this, in the 
way of a moral admonition to my readers, is precisely this: Never go too close 
to an elephant unless his keeper is near him, and even then be on your guard. His 
tremendous strength has been properly vaunted, but his bad qualities have been 
too long glossed over. 

Inazoologicalcollection the babiroussa, 
a Malayan member of the pig family is 
always a strong attraction. The country- 
man, bearing in mind his own Berkshires 
or Suffolks in the comfortable pens at home, 
- speculates on the peculiarities of this 
strange pig, and comes to the conclusion 

BRAVES TUR ACT OF RATING that the critter is just a little too well 
provided with tusks to be amiable. In fully grown specimens the males carry 
tusks which are sometimes ten inches long. 

The time cannot be far distant when wild beavers will disappear; and in zoo- 
logical gardens, as at present constituted, they are at their worst. They cannot 
range about, select their own trees, cut them LF 
through with their sharp teeth, peel the bark off, 
or construct their dams in the running waters, 
The ideal zoological garden would 
afford them facilities for thus living 
their natural lives. 

As to the birds ina living collec- 
tion, it is the flamingo which is the 
prize. Some years ago I tried to 
define what were the particular 
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poses of the flamingo. Edwin G. Lutz, who 
has studied them, sketch-book in hand, at &: 
the Philadelphia Zoological Garden, and @\S 
whose notes have been reproduced here- Kn 
with, has caught several of the salient gars 
ones, but many pages would not suffice 
to portray the queer posturings of this 
strange bird. He can curve his pliant 
neck at will, or crook his leg in any 
way he pleases. He may stand on one 
leg, or squat down on both of them, or | THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN KINGFISHER 
hang out one leg as if it did not belong to him. ‘The sketch of the 
flamingo with his head down is true to nature. A bird in quest of food 
at the bottom of a shallow stream will use his head and upper mandible upside 
down as a kind of scoop or dredge. I knowofno more glorious sight than to see 
a flock of flamingoes skimming away above,—streaks of faint crimson flashing 
= against the blue of a Florida sky. I am in- 
SSS clined to believe that the flamingo in captivity 
== loses his superb coloring and fades into a 
washed-out pinkishness. 

I never saw the Dacelo gigas, the great 
Australian kingfisher, save in an aviary, and 
he did not make himself audible to me, though 
I have read so much in Australian romances 
about the Jaughing-jackass and his jackassical 
ways that I feel somewhat familiar with him. 
What a powerful head and beak this bird must 
have, and what capabilities there must be 
given him of an instrumental kind! 

The dacelois an omnivorous creature and 
it makes no matter of difference to him as to 
ae “ what falls in his way,—fish, insect, small 

animal or bird. He just eats them all and 
then he screams in his peculiar hilarious way. 

The barn-owl is another interesting bird,—-one that has furnished a topic for 
many a British essay and poem, for this is the owl which haunts ruins and church- 
towers, and most often frightens the superstitious by its nocturnal screaming. 


ATTITUDES OF FLAMINGOES 
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Drawn by Woldemar Frivderich 
THE WILD HUNTSMAN—III. WODAN AND HIS SPECTRAL TRAIN 
j The Count, separated from his companions, after dark, is startied. Is it 


the howling night-wind, or Wodan, hunting with the Valkyries and others? He 
dismounts and hides from his sight the spectral crew, whose glance is fatal. 
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MY PET SUBJECT 
By ARTHUR HOEBER 
Third paper, with tllustrations by various artists. 


WHEN any one individual puts forward the leading-lady of Mr. Daly's company of 
players as Azs pet subject, he lays himself open to criticism. A public, embrac- 
ing pretty much all of these United States and a considerable share of the British 
Isles, has already pre-empted that claim. ‘That Hillary Bell has been fortunate 
enough to have had the opportunity to stand behind his easel and look steadfastly 
at Miss Ada Rehan by the hour, is his great good luck. Many painters would 
doubtless have taken the contract off his hands had they been permitted. 

That this portrait of the gifted actress and amiable lady should have been pre- 
sented by her manager to the Shakespeare Memorial Building, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and hang near where the master-writer was born, is complimentary to Mr. 
Bell and a delicate acknowledgment of the talents of a woman whose Katherine, 
in ‘The Taming of the Shrew,” the 
character portrayed, is worthy to rank 
with the best interpretations of the 
great playwright’s wonderful creation. 
The artist, happy in a personal friend- 
ship for the subject, has, as will be seen, 
seized upon the pose, the expression 
and the strong personality of his model 
and produced an effective result. 

Blossom-time does not receive from 
the painters half the consideration it 
deserves. ‘To be sure the season is 
short. It arrives simultaneously with 
the exhibitions, and at the close of the 
active season, when men are more or 
less exhausted and are in that transition 
state between city and country. It is 
with us when days are long and 
dreamy, when a gentle languor comes 
over mankind, making work difficult, 
and anything like concentration and 
application are well-nigh impracticable. 
With the best of intentions the artist 
procrastinates; he puts off until to- 
morrow or next week, and lo! there 
comes a day when suddenly he wakes 
up to the realization that the spring, 
with its bud and blossom, is of a past 
season, and summer with its rank rich- 
rom a painting by Hillary Bell ness has come. The project is off for 

ADA REHAN AS “KATHERINE” another year. Otto Stark has been en- 
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terprising and has not let x 
his opportunities go by. 
When with the beauties of 
flowering trees is asso- 
ciated that loveliest of all 
nature’shandiwork, fresh, 
sweet childhood, the 
combination approaches 
the ideal. ‘The decorative 
quality of blossom-time, 
the charming harmonies 
of form and color, of 
graceful lines and ex- 
quisite shapes, do not or- 
dinarily receive the at- 
tention they deserve, and it is refreshing to note how effectively, in the grouping 
and portraiture of these three children, they have been utilized by Mr. Stark. 
The pleasant feature of the artist’s life is, of course, the long summer vacation, 
with its opportunity for travel in quaint, unfrequented, out of-the-way corners. 
Winter melts away and Summer brings a chance for study of the unconven- 
: tional, with agreeable change of scene, 
and always with possibilities of nature 
and the delights of the open air. 
These compensate for much in a ma- 
terial way that is denied the painter. 
The wanderings in foreign lands, the 
delightful experience in quiet French 
villages, sojourns at salty, tarry, old 
fishing-ports, dreamy afternoons by 
lazily flowing rivers such as Mr. Fitler 
shows us, and cool evenings in paint- 
ing twilights or idly watching the ah te 
brilliancy and magic of sunset-effects, 
all these are component parts of the 
artist's life denied to his less fortunate, 
if more wealthy, commercial brothers. 
Capacity, too, for the enjoyment of 
all these things, is developed in the 
artist to a much greater extent thar 
in the average layman. ‘The eye is 
quicker to seize the many beauties of 
nature, and to take in the mass of detail, 
for it is the detail that, after all, goes 
to make the whole. 
Fisher-life has many sides, many 
varieties of interest. The return of 
the boats laden with the catch; the 


From a painting by Otto Stark 


IN THE SUNSHINE 


Drawn by G. Ax Traver 


NO CHOICE busy sailors sorting the fish; the chaff- 
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ing, chatting, good-natured fishwives and their 
children, clustering about, armed with baskets, 
to take away the finny tribe; a background of 
deep blue sea, with soft summer sky, glistening 
wet sands, the breeze, blowing hair and gar. 
ments; who that has painted does not remember 
the picture? Or, we look into a thatch-roofed cot- 
tage and see the busy women-folk preparing the ¥ 
simpk meal, or mending a net. Perhaps, like 
their more prosperous sisters, they may find time 
even to sit over sewing, dreaming with needle 
idle, and thinking of some absent husband or 
sweetheart far away on the perilous waters. 

Mrs. M. R. Dixon has given the touch of senti- 
meit to her figure, and it cannot fail to appeal to 
us with much strength. More tragic is the sub- 
ject by J. L. France, presenting angry waters and 
g2rious men and women. ‘The former are pre- 
»aring to battle with the elements on 
their mission of mercy, to save the crew 
of a disabled boat. Anxious eyes will hs haga 
watch them start off through the surf, and és rile 

i rawn by Christina Gastmann 
many a heart will beat faster as the sturdy 


j 
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Drawn by Zella Mithau 4 

MY PONY ‘‘TIP-TOP” 4 


| 
| 
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n by M. R. Dixon 


“WEARY HANDS AND EYES ARE FREE, 
TO STEAL A MOMENT’S REST AT TIMES” 
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craft is propelled out into the wind- 
swept sea, and willingly will lend assist- 
ance when they return. Heroes there 
be without the incentive and glory of 
the battle-field; men who give no heed 
to self as they risk life and limb to 


cave their fellow-men, for those who | 
go down to the sea in ships must pos- | 
sess a sturdy, courageous heart, and | 


be able to face death unflinchingly. 


Old age has its attractions for the | 


painter and has furnished the theme for / 


many a canvas. Here the artist finds © 


characteristic lines that lessen the diffi 
culties in a measure, for with advanc- 


ing years, traits are accentuated, feat- % 


ures come out with greater strength anc 


there is more individuality to be seized | 


upon. Adelia Beard emphasizes this in 
the nice old lady of her ‘‘ Quiet Hour.” 


G. A. Traver’s man before the shop- | 


window reveals the story in his very 
shoulders; while in the man by E. A. 
Burbank, tipping his favorite wine from 


Prom a painting by Edward L. Morse 
A YOUTHFUL MUSICIAN 


the cobwebbed bottle, we have a faithful study, carefully worked out in details, 
Harry Roseland’s picture ‘‘ Baymen,” is almost photographic in its exactness, 


Drawn by J. L. France 


THE LIFE-BOAT 
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and in the cleverly caught pose of its figures. 
No foreign toilers these, but beachmen of the 
old-fashioned Long Island variety, who, when 4 

their day’s work is over, can sit with pipe lit gs ‘ 
and wreaths of strong tobacco curling upwards, 

and spin yarns as long as a listener can be sperm 5200 
persuaded to stay. Curious tars are these men 5 


from Long Island, half sailor, half farmer, and 
equally handy with helm or hoe, at home upon 
s the wave or in the wheatfield, in the fore- 


castle or with the horses. No sketch- 
ing-ground is better than the south 
q- shore of Long Island. 

Farther back over the sand-dunes, 
and well into the mainland, there is ma- 
terial for pastoral landscapes, with 
fresh-water lakes such as George E, 
Burr delights in. Hay-fields, fresh with 
sweet odors, attract Agnes D. Abbatt. 
Here painting is a joy, and here are 
tones and colors that are the admiration 
and the despair of the artist. Quiet 
brooks with grassy banks, tall trees 
and woodland, fascinate Charles Ault, 
as they have many others before him; 
and a small boy is evidently a pet sub- 
4 ject with Christina Gastmann, Asshe 
has pictured him here, he has probably 


Draw by Adelia Beard 
A QUIET HOUR 


Drawn by W, C. Fitler 
THE OLD BRIDGE 


‘ 
27 } ee 


From a painting by E, A. Burbank : 
HIS FAVORITE WINE : 
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left a game of base-ball long enough 
to run to the store for his mother—a 
sort of home-run, for which, no 
doubt, he cares very little. 

Zella Milhau shares her pet sub- 
ject, her pony, with many others, 
and a very pleasant subject it is. If 
Frederick Williams’s little girl, Cin- 
derella-like, has to sit in an obscure 
corner, with humble pot and pan, Ed- 
ward Morse’s young woman is_ pa- 
trician, and may give herself up to 
the more esthetic occupation of mu- 
sic. Much is to be had from the com- 
dination of attractive woman with 
musical instrument, though it may at 
once be admitted that neither mod- 
ern costume nor modern instruments 
offer the same delightful charm of 
line or form that the more graceful 
gowns of the ancient Greeks, for 


Drawn by Frederick Williams 
THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER 


example, afforded, and their decorative, if less harmonious, pipes and lyres. We 


may criticize Sir Frederick Leighton 
there, but how great and decorative 


or Alma Tadema, and pick flaws here and 
a charm has all their work. What  har- 
7 


j 


BAYMEN 
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| Drawn by Harry Roseland 
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monious arrangements of drap- 
eries; what grace of flowing 
robe; what dignity of well- 
poised head, with display of 
splendid neck and bust, or of 
a shapely limb, magnificent in 
contour. Our rigorous cli- 
mate, our ways of life and our 
later civilization preclude, of 
course, such garb, and yet the 
pity of it! 

Some one has said no nation 
may rear a race of painters of 
the nude in a country where 
the form is continually covered, and this is, in a measure, true. ‘The artist who 
lives by the sea, who is as well 
acquainted with a ship as with 
his alphabet, and to whom 
every phase of the ocean isa 
familiar sight, must surely be 
able to paint the wondrous 
beauty, the majesty and the 
profundity of the waves, far 
more intelligently and with 
greater realism than he to 
whom the sea is a less frequent 
spectacle. So we may imagine 
the early Greeks reveling, so to 
speak, inthe beauties of the hu- 


From a painting by Charles H. Ault 
A PLACID STREAM 


+ 
man form, surrounded by mag- 


nificent types, displayed at the 
games, in the gymnasiums, on y 


From a painting by Agnes D, Abbatt 
MY NEIGHBOR'S HAY-FIELD 


the streets, and having them ever before their eyes. ‘To them, the superb de- 
velopment of the young men 
and the unconfined charms of j j 
the women were a daily sight. 
‘Their eyes became accustomed 1 
to the symmetry and the grace 
of perfect development; in 
stinctively their ideals becamc 
elevated, and in paint, or clay, 
or marble they gave expression 
to beauty and perfection of 
form, elegance of movement 
and exquisite proportions. 
Those were indeed grand 
and memorable days for both G. E. Burr 
the painter and the sculptor. NOON 


lrom a drawing by Woldemar Friedirich 
THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 1V.—WALDTRAUT'S MISFORTUNE 


Waldtraut, the beautiful daughter of a charcoal-burner, is found in the forest 
by Rudolf, a forester, ‘‘ accidentally ’’ wounded by Count Hackelberend, in order 
to get her into his castle, Treseburg, to which she is carried. 


FROM COLOGNE TO COSTA RICA 
By Puitie G. Husert, Jr. 
With ortginal tllustrations by Charlotte Whitmore, 


Ir Mrs. Charlotte Whitmore had tried to see how far apart she could make the 
subjects of the pictures upon this and the following page, she could hardly have 
chosen better. From Cologne, with its highly flavored antiquity, to the tropical 
peace of Costa Rica there is more than mere miles—-there are thousands of years. 

~ In the first picture of Cologne we 
have a glimpse of one of the suburbs. 
Considering the quaintness of much 
of the older part of Cologne, it is 
rather surprising that it is not better 
known among American artists. Most 
tourists leave Cologne with about the 
same impression they took with them 
—that its chief legends concern those 
eleven thousand virgins who came to 
grief with their leader, St. Ursula, and 
that its cathedral is magnificent. Of 
late years, however, there have been some improvements, and there are parts of 
the city, on the outskirts, such as the old garden sketched by Mrs. Whitmore, 
which are picturesque and yet not too highly perfumed. 

One good reason why Cologne deserves well of artists and art-lovers is to be 
found in the many sacrifices which the city has made to complete its noble cathe- 
dral. Although the building was well advancedand the choir consecrated in 1322, 
it remained but a fragment of the whole for nearly 500 years and was even allowed 
to tumble to pieces in spots. About the beginning of this century the artists 
and architects of Cologne made an appeal to the remainder of Germany 
upon behalf of their great monument. They have worked _ indefatigably 
and with success. Nearly five million dollars have been raised by this small 
city and spent in finishing the 
cathedral as nearly as possible 
after the original designs. 
Every artist owes something to 
such a town. 

Punta Arenas may one day 
be famous as a winter-resort, 
now that Americans are in- 
vading the West Indies, after 
tiring of Bermuda and _ the 
Bahamas. But as yet Costa 
Rica is pretty much all as 
suggested in Mrs. Whitmore’s AN OLD GERMAN GARDEN 
pictures—a primitive tropical wilderness in which no one has yet found time to do 
anything in particular, The Costa Ricans are good types of people born tired. 


STE. MARIE EN CAPITAL, COLOGNE 
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A STREET IN PUNTA ARENAS, COSTA RICA 


The fiery sun makes it too hot to work more than a few hours a day, but it ripens 
fruit enough to make labor superfluous; and, as in most communities where the men 
find it work enough to breathe, it is the women who do the hard labor; and Mrs. 
Whitmore might exhibit these pictures in proof of man’s universal desire to op- 
press the fair sex—even in Punta Arenas. 


A COSTA RICA VILLAGE 
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A SKETCH-BOOK JOURNEY 
By Annie IsapeL WILLIS 
original ¢llustrations by Wm, A. McCullough. 


THERE is a beautifully written and marvellously suggestive essay in Hamilton 
W. Mabie’s volume ‘‘ Under the Trees.*' He calls it *‘ The Forest of Arden.’’ 
The forest, as described there, is a place where people and things are seen exactly 
as they are. No shams, no vain ambitions to surpass one another, no untrue pre- 
tensions exist there. When these elements enter a person’s life he is at once 
without the boundaries of the Forest and can never return with them as com- 
panions. 

An artist’s portfolio of sketches reminds one, somehow, of the Forest of Arden, 
Simple, real, and primitive things are 
thought more worthy of being set down , 
there than the fancy, the ornamented, the 
stuccoed. There one sees the moss- 
grown, weather-beaten barn of the farmer, 
not the fancy, cupolaed stable of the rich 
city man; there the rough rail-fence and j 
the vine-covered stone wall have place, § 
while the trim paling, and ornate iron § 
boundary-mark are conspicuous by their 
absence; there is often found the life-like 4 
delineation of some j 


* Dear common flower that grows beside 
the way,” 


seldom the showy orchid or the splendid 


< 


begonia, 

This leaning to the simple and real in 
all branches of art is our most hopeful 
characteristic. In life we tend to the con- 
ventional; in art we will have none of it. 
We build houses whose architecture is a 
marvel for gods and men to behold, so 
hopelessly mixed up and so totally un- 
suited to its environment is it. We 
dress carefully so as to conceal the 
fact that there is a human figure 
underneath, making of ourselves what 
Carlyle dryly calls ‘*clothes-screens. 
We fit up our apartments with ail 
sorts of decorative devices to ** make 
home hideous, ’’ but with no manner 
of use forthem. We call upon people 


we hate, and listen to our friend’s ea 
musical and elocutionary efforts with 

well-bred, hypocritical applause. “1 LOVE MY DOLLY” 
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But, strange sign of saving grace in such natures!— we care for pictures only in 
so far as they tell a truth,—a rude, homely truth, maybe, but still, a truth. There 
must be no concession to politeness,—no compassionate make-believe or glossing 
over, in what an artist puts before us on his canvas, if he is to maintain our interest. 


% 


BEDTIME 


We want, too, the simple, the primitive. We care more for a painting showing a 
wild bit of rock-bound coast or the rough trunks and uneven slope of an old orchard, 
than for the most elaborate scene of landscape-gardening. We can grow to love 
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A SKETCH-BOOK JOURNEY 
By Annig WILLIS 
With original tllustrations by Wm. A. McCullough. 


THERE is a beautifully written and marvellously suggestive essay in Hamilton 
W. Mabie’s volume ‘‘ Under the Trees." He calls it ** The Forest of Arden.’’ 
The forest, as described there, is a place where people and things are seen exactly 
as they are. No shams, no vain ambitions to surpass one another, no untrue pre- 
tensions exist there. When these elements enter a person’s life he is at once 
without the boundaries of the Forest and can never return with them as com. 
panions, 

An artist’s portfolio of sketches reminds one, somehow, of the Forest of Arden. 
Simple, real, and primitive things are 
thought more worthy of being set down 
there than the fancy, the ornamented, the 
stuccoed. There one sees the moss- 
grown, weather-beaten barn of the farmer, 
not the fancy, cupolaed stable of the rich 
city man; there the rough rail-fence and | 
the vine-covered stone wall have place, 
while the trim paling, and ornate iron § 
boundary-mark are conspicuous by their j 
absence; there is often found the life-like ¢ 
delineation of some 


* Dear common dower that grows beside 
the way.” 


seldom the showy orchid or the splendid 
begonia. 
This leaning to the simple and real in 
all branches of art is our most hopeful 
characteristic. In life we tend to the con- 
ventional; in art we will have none of it. 
We build houses whose architecture is a 
marvel for gods and men to behold, so 
hopelessly mixed up and so totally un- 
suited to its environment is it. We { 
dress carefully so as to conceal the 
fact that there is a human figure 
underneath, making of ourselves what 
Carlyle dryly calls ‘*clothes-screens, 
We fit up our apartments with ail 
sorts of decorative devices to *‘ make 
home hideous, ’’ but with no manner 
of use forthem. We call upon people 
we hate, and listen to our friend’s 
musical and elocutionary efforts with 


well-bred, hypocritical applause. “1 LOVE MY DOLLY” 
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But, strange sign of saving grace in such natures!— we care for pictures only in 
so far as they tell a truth,—a rude, homely truth, maybe, but still, a truth, There 
must be no concession to politeness,—no compassionate make-believe or glossing 
over, in what an art!st puts before us on his canvas, if he is to maintain our interest. 


BEDTIME 


We want, too, the simple, the primitive. We care more for a painting showing a 
wild bit of rock-bound coast or the rough trunks and uneven slope of an old orchard, 
than for the most elaborate scene of landscape-gardening. We can grow to love 
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a picture of a peasant, while we care 
not a straw for the studied pose of a 
modern lady of fashion, except for the 
brilliant work done in the picture. 
With the same sense of the fitness of 
things, we find a peasant’s rough cot- 
tage delightful in a picture, while the 
dainty drawing-room of the modern 
mansion is only good enough to serve 
as a place for hanging this picture. 

The scrutiny of an artist’s sketches 
brings one very near to the heart of real 
things. Those studies of the poses of 
some animal, or of the anatomy of the 
claw of a bird of prey, were not put 
down for mere picture-making, or to 
while away an hour. They were done, 
pencil in hand, close to the very animal 
itself, and so they are true. When the 
artist wants to make a picture of a cat, 
he will have pinned up all about him 
sketches of every sort of attitude, 
asleep or awake, that his cat-model assumed as he watched her. If he wants to 
paint a flower, here are his pencil-sketches of every part,—the anatomy of the 
plant, so to speak. Here are color-sketches to give the various tints of the natural 
flower and leaf, and here are pressed specimens gummed on the same page. 

A tour through an artist’s sketch-book may mean a journey the round world 
be taken in an afternoon. ‘That is one of its charms. And it 


FISHING 


over, but it 


can 


A RAINY DAY 
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leads one by such a delightfully desultory route, now in 
one part of the world, now inanother. It is wholly irre- 
sponsible,—this strange mingling of tropical with frigid; 
of cosy indoor scenes following hard upon wild cedar- 
swamps; of the cool recesses of a wild-wood glen, suc- 
ceeded by glimpses of camp-life, and this in turn bya | 
peaceful cattle-scene in a New England village. Such a 
journey is not wearisome; in fact, no travel in the most 
luxurious conveyance can be so easy. And how it 
enriches and inspires an art-loving soul! 

If Mr. McCullough were forcibly restricted to 
two fields of painting alone, undoubtedly he would 


: choose children for one, and animal life from 
a sportsman’s point-of-view, as the other: a / wh 
classification which nearly resolves itself into eit 


one, since the naiveté of child-life is only a 
lovely manifestation of nature not yet arti- 
ficialized and outgrown. The successful de- 
picter of child-life is sure to touch people’s hearts. 
Everybody loves children, those 


“Living jewels dropped unstained from heav’n,” GOssIPs 


and everyone loves to see a life-like picture of a child. 
In the preface of her book ‘* Child-Life in Art,’’ Estelle M. Hurll says: ‘‘ The 
poetry of childhood is full of attractiveness to the artist, and many and varied are 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT 
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the forms in which he interprets 


hi 
ni 


AN EASY FIT 


whole story of latent motherhoo 


it. . . . It matters not whether 
the subject be a prince or a 
street-waif, the true artist sees in 


m something lovable and win- 
ng, and transfers it to his can- 


vas for our lasting pleasure.”’ 


Love my Dolly tells a 
d. It is not a fine French doll 


she hugs so tenderly and proudly, but a baby, rather the worse 
for wear,—just like every living child, for all the world! In the 
ae ae matter of dolls, the oldest is the 

Ai dearest. A child cares not for looks. 


It has not learned enough of the 
shams of lifeforthat. ‘* Bedtime ”’ 


js another mother-picture. The little 
model from which this sketch was 
nC “Sas, made never forgets to put her ba- 


FATHER’S SWEETHEART 


“We bies to bed. Mamma, I couldn’t 


be happy if the dollies were not 


tucked up warm, as I am,’’was her tender-hearted 
remark when remonstrated with for the delay be- 


fore she herself could be put to 


Children and household pets seem to belong 
together. Little ones with rabbits, birds, and 
dogs, follow in quick succession as one passes 
on through this child-land of the sketch-book. 


‘** Fishing ’’ is very life-like,—doubtless 


a little runaway five-year-old, for 
would consent to her pet going s 


water alone; and ‘‘ Breakfast-Time ’’ shows 
a pencil-study of a quaint child-figure in its 
limp morning frock and hair in a 


no mother 
o near the 


pug. 


The bowl should have something ex- cual 


tremely good put into it in response ™ 
y good p 


to that sweet, uplifted look. 


children in ‘‘ Weighing the Baby ”’ have cer- 
tainly seen the time-honored ceremony per- 
formed with a real live infant, presumably their 


own little brother or sister. Mr. 


evidently appreciates perfectly the imitative 


bent of the child-mind. 

It is really this imitative bent 
in the less pleasant scene from 
Rainy Day,’’ where some gamins 


in an area-way. They are by no means “ good little 
boys.’’ The odor of the cigarette is distinctly dis- 


cernible; the shrill, coarse voices 


The 


McCullough + 


that is shown 
city-life called * 
are pitching pennies 


reach our ears in rud- 


READY FOR MISCHIEF 


bed. 


A SKETCH 
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est epithet and phrase; they may come to blows any moment. But the picture 
tells a true story of the lower city-streets, where children will still be children and 
will seek such amusements as are open to them. 

These are so unlike the little ones we know that it is a relief to get back to the 
host of child-studies coming next among the sketches. They are all interesting, a 


BB 


s/t 


y} 


A GOLDENROD 


head here, flowers there, a pose, doll in arms, in a chair,—pages of sketches ex- 
pressive of many moods and occupations. With these one bids farewell to real 
child-land in the sketches, but ‘* Gossips ’’ carries us by an easy transition into 
that hoped-for realm of all simple-hearted youngsters,—Fairyland. Surely Ti- 
tania and Oberon cannot be far away. This gossip may be about the Queen’s 
latest dew-spangled court-robe, or the quarrel that morning among the bird-choirs 


| 
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in an old apple-tree, for bird-choirs resemble human ones 
somewhat. The fairy-figure is charging Mr. Toad not to 
tell, but. he will. All gossips do. Only a child though, can 
know just to whom hewill repeat it. Children are born 
knowing all about such things, for as some one, whose name 
refuses to be summoned just now, has said, ‘* Every child 
isa genius, though most children outgrow it."’ 

Perhaps it would be even truer if the word actor had been 
used instead of gezius in that saying, for, with all 
their artlessness, children are the greatest actors in 
the world. They learn it in the first two years 
of life, the years in which a child is the centre of 
family though not of outside interest, and its demon- 
strations of intelligence are noted and admired by all, 
censured by none. At two years old an ordinarily 
bright child is perfectly conscious that when he is 
amusing himself he is amusing other people. Every 
. _ little act is a blending of innocence, 
year, interest, perfect faith, and imitative 

art. It is ‘* art forart’s 
sake,’’ of course, and 

is very delightful ; 

but he knows the sweetness of applause. Mr. 
© McCullough understands this perfectly, and he 
“? draws his little people just as they are giving 
ee little sidelong glances for approval, or inno- 
ny vent, straightforward eye-challenges for recognition, or, 
better still, with the demure seriousness of face which 
declares itself conscious of observation, but unwilling 
to acknowledge it,—and 
all this without marring 
the innocent childishness 
of the pictures any more 
than it is marred in life. 

Some children lose this faculty of natural imperso- 
nation and mimicry almost before their baby accent } 
leaves them, but exactly what it is that e 
banishes it would be hardto say. It seems ay 
to go with the coming of the geet 
sense, or of timidity. When a person’s 
own individuality has been thoroughly 
impressed on him, it is only by study 
that he can learn again to forget that 
‘* This is I.’ The spontaneous drama- 
tizing disappears and the children become 
little grown-up people at once. Or else 
the change is due to reproof and the gra- 
dual learning of consequences. A little A MOMENT'S REST 


BREAKFAST TIME 


BEAUTIFUL BLOSSOMS 
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girl who is not one of those pictured here, but who might have 
posed as ‘‘ Ready for Mischief,’’ woke up one morning all a-trem- 
ble and said shudderingly, ‘* Oh I have had an awful dream, I 
thought mother came to me with a great pair of shears and told 
me, ‘ My child, Iam going to prune you of every fault,’ and I was 
so frightened, for I could not think what would be left.’’ When 
the children begin to have dreams like this, their day of even con- 
scious unconsciousness is done. 
It is a great change to come back to ordinary grown-up folk, 
their hats, the folds of their dresses, the 
action of their limbs. The two ladies 
sitting calmly in hats and cloaks are fully 
sophisticated. The glamor of child-life 
and fairy-land is gone. We are here far 
away from the most real things in the 
world—the innocence and naturalness of 
the child; and we leave them with the 
feeling that the sojourn among the little 
ones has done us more good than all the 
other wonderful and beautiful things seen 
on our tour through an artist’s sketch-book. 
A Letter from 
College’’ hasa touch 
of quiet humor. The agitated papa, his 
daughter's or son’s letter in hand, looks not so 
placid as does his spouse. There is a request 
for money in that epistle! This must be the 
parent who once remarked emphatically: ‘‘ It’s 
a good name for it, the Azgher education of 
women! What with boating suits and tennis 
outfits, and now golf-fixings and the Lord 
knows what, it’s getting Aégher every year.”’ 

** An Anxious Moment ’”’ takes one with a 
rush from this home-scene to the lonely lakes 
of the Northwest. The muskellunge, 
one of the hardest of fish to catch, has 
managed by a leap into theair, toslacken 
the line. The hook may drop out, or, by 
a dexterous swing of the tail in the fish’s 
violent contortions, it may be shaken out, 
and thus the prey be lost. 

There is a world of sunlight and life 
aid light in the picture; it freshens you 
and takes you out of doors. Pictures 
of this kind are good for tired people, 
resting them as it would rest them to 


have a window opened into beauty through a blank wall. 
Mr. McCullough is fortunate in his ability to portray life with absolute fidelity, 
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but without showing the slightest ten- 
dency to see it on its prosaic side, for 
realism which we need so much, is good 
in as far as it means truth, but not fer 
one step after it tries to shut out beauty. 

The last page of the sketch-book 
leaves a pieasant impression of the 
whole journey, for when we look at 
** Goldenrod,’’ we see a young figure, 
sweet enough to be placed thus among 
autumn’s most glorious flowers. 

No matter what the season, we are 
at once transplanted, by the magic of 
the artist’s pen, to the early fall. A 
crisp fresh wind fans our faces; the 
spicy fragrance of fast-withering grass 
and foliage greets our nostrils. 
“Along the road-side, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, WEIGHING THE BABY 
Heavy with sunshine droops the goldenrod.” 

We stray, waist-deep, in fields of the piumy yellow glory, where innumerable 
bees are humming their business to the brown and yellow butterflies, while birds 
call to each other across the sere fields that they must soon be going; and men- 
tally we cast our vote for the golden-rod as the national flower. Surely there is 
none more thoroughly and characteristically American, or worthy of the honor. 
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INDIAN BOWS AND QUIVERS 


By Ernest INGERSOLL 
Illustrated from examples in the National Museum. 


THE bow was as wide-spread as a weapon of the chase and war, in primitive 
days, as the distribution of men. It was the most universal, because the most 
effective, tool by which man could obtain his food, defend himself against enemies 
and gain power. Its invention must have marked a step 
forward in primitive society only to be compared with 
that when gunpowder was introduced. 

Where was the momentous step taken? No one 
knows; but we may surmise that it must have been in 
some region where a strong elastic wood grew—perhaps 
the yew itself, since that is a native of those central 
highlands of Asia, whence the rest of the globe is sup- 
posed to have been colonized. 

Its development would, of course, vary with divergent 
circumstances. In some parts of the world, asthe South 
Sea Islands, it has never become a prominent implement; 
and in Africa, at any rate within recent times, the 
javelin, long knifeand club, have mainly 
superseded the bow, which seems to 
retain its foremost place only among the 
degraded desert-dwelling Bushmen and 
Hottentots of the southern 


FIG, 2. 


prereset plains, where game is small. 
"ARROW It is probable, indeed, that 
a thorough study of the subject 


QUIVER 


would show that the bow never 
; held the important place inthe 
artillery of such primitive and savage people as inhabited 
a forested land that it had among dwellers in an open 
country. What we know of the history of the bow, both 
in the Old World and in the New, confirms this reasonable 
proposition. 
Nowhere in the world have the bow and arrow reached 
a higher degree of development than in the western hemi- 
sphere, where skill in making them, and accuracy in their 
use, would have made many of our Indians as distinguished 
in archery-annals as were Robin Hood and his merry 
knights of the cloth-yard shaft, had there been a chronicler 
for the deeds of the aboriginal American bowmen. To 
bring downa heron on the wing, with a single arrow, was 
regarded as a feat of the first rank by even the best of 
the old English archers, but many a western redskin did ‘ ciguuaee wale 
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that with far smaller birds, as a matter of course; and it is 
related of the Darien boys that by shooting upward they 
could cause the falling arrow to pin even a sparrow feeding 
on the ground. The Apaches, it has been said, would stick 
an arrow into the ground and then discharge another toward the 
sky with such nicety of calculation that it would split the first 
when it fell. The customary method of kiliing turtles on the 
Amazon is by an arrow sent in a lofty curve so as to descend 
squarely upon and pierce the shell, from which, otherwise, the 
missile would glance harmlessly. We do not know much about 
the bows and arrows of the South and Central Americans, but 
trom the plains of northern Mexico northward, we find successively 
an increasing degree of excellence and complication in this weapon 
beyond anythiag known elsewhere in the world. An 
examination of the accompanying illustrations, from 
specimens preserved in the National Museum, will 
make this apparent. 
The eastern-coast Indians used the bow, but ria. 5. stoux 
seem never to have got beyond the simplest single- 
stick form, and a moderate degree of skill in its use. They aban- 
doned it as a serious weapon the moment 
they could obtain fire-arms from the Euro- 
peans; and it was the prompt adoption of 
this new weapon which gave the Iroquois 
tribes their great supremacy in the begin- 
ning of the last century. The Iroquois bows 
were much larger than those of the western 
Indians. The prairie-tribes went farther; 
and the Chippeways of the Great Lakes 
region were strong bowmen, and have kept 
the weapon, as appears from the recent ex- 
ample with its quiver, shown in figure 2. 
These Indians had such excellent woods as 
hickory, oak, ash, hornbeam, sycamore, 
dogwood and many other hard species, and 
all their bows were ‘* selfs,’’ that is, made 
of a single straight piece of wood, but they were likely to 
be carelessly shaped and little if at all ornamented, though 
their fur quivers were often elaborately adorned, as is shown 
in figures 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 and 1o. ‘‘In every Indian wig- 
wam,’’ remarks Prof. Otis T. Mason, ‘‘ were kept bow- 
staves on hand in different stages of readiness for work. In- site Si -9ie 
deed, it has often been averred that an Indian was always paxora quiver 
on the lookout for a good piece of wood or other raw material. This, 
thought he, will make me a good snow-shoe-frame or bow or arrow, and I 
will cut it down. ‘These treasures were put into careful training at once, 
bent, straightened, steamed, scraped, shaped, whenever a leisure moment 
arrived. .. . The wood for bows, the scions for arrows, the stones for 
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FIG. 8. A M’CLOUD RIVER (CALIFORNIA) COMPOUND BOW 


the heads, and even the plumage for feathering, were articles of commerce.”’ 

All of the bows east of the Rocky Mountains (except among the 
| A Sioux) were made simply of a single piece,since suitable wood was ob- 
tainable by search or barter. The same was true of the Indians of 
northern California and Oregon, where yew was abundant, and their 
chief peculiarity lay in their thin broad shape, and the fact that, 
accordance with the artistic taste of that region, the bow was polished, 
sometimes carved, but more often curiously painted (see figs. 11 
and 12), and always thoroughly cared for. ‘The same elaborateness 
was extended to the quivers, as appears in figures 13 and 14. 

There were large areas of our west, however, where bow- wood 
was rare oraltogether absent. The methods by which the — 
was supplied are paralleled nowhere else in the world, 
and form one of the best illustrations of savage in- 
genuity. Bows were compounded of three or more 
pieces of wood, often very poor in quality, or were 
made of horn, whalebone and other materials. 

Fine examples of this composite type are 
found among the Sioux, or were, for they are 
rare enoughnow. ‘They have been pronounced 

the most graceful among existing savages any- 

where, recalling the outlines of the conven- 
tional Cupid’s bow, whose symmetrical double curves were 
modeled by classic artists after the bows they saw brought 
back to Greece and Rome as trophies captured from the 
hostile nomads of Asia and the Scythian steppes. These 
wild tribesmen prepared for their weapons the horns of cattle 
and gazelles, retaining, to some extent, their natural cur- 
vature; and, as do the Sioux (fig. 12), join them together in 
the middle by a third piece. It is natural that this center- 
piece should be termed the grip ; but, knowing their origin, 
xo less natural is it that the ends of a bow should be termed 
its Horns. The joints are always concealed by sinew or raw- 
hide bandages, so that the bow appears to be only asinglestick. 


FIG. 9. APACHE 


FIG. If, A FLAT, PAINTED, YEW-BOW OF THE HUPAS: CALIFORNIA 
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FIG. 12. BOWS STRENGTHENED WITH SINEW-BACKING 


1. Yew; northern California; 2. Yew; McCloud River Valley, California 
(compare fig. 11; 3. Willow: Kutchin Indians of Alaska; 4. Compound 
bow made of cows’ horns: Gros Ventres Indians, Montana. 


In the Great Basin, or dry, depressed area between the Rocky Mountains and 
Sierra Nevada, only small soft woods grow, unfit for good bow-making. Hence 
the bows of all that region, from northern Mexico to the head-waters 
of the Mackenzie, are short, thick and narrow; and in order to 
give them the requisite strength they are ordinarily reinforced by 
flat bands of shredded sinew, glued along the back or seized about the 
stock at short intervals. This adds not only strength but elas- 
ticity ; and when, as in many cases, the bows were made of more 
than one piece, such strengthening was essential. In some 
places nothing better than small 
shrubs of willow and birch were 
available; yet the bowyers knew 
how, with care and surprising pa- 
tience, though with few tools, to 
make serviceable weapons out of 
these unpromising materials. 

The most extraordinary 
strengthening of bows after 
this plan is that of the 
Eskimos, the details differ- 
ing with each tribe. Figures 
1 and 15 show some of 
these; and figure 18 exhibits the intricate way in which 
cords of twisted sinew, instead of glued bands, were 
often made to serve the purpose. These were secured 
about the horns ’’ and then braided or laced down 
the outer side, with long strands bound into cables 
and confined by frequent half-hitches, until they bore 
almost the whole strain of the work required of the 
instrument. The necessity for such assistance as 
4, this is plain when we remember that in the treeless 
arctic coasts and tundras many a hunter can procure 
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FIG. 14 A 
M’CLOUD RIVER 
(NORTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA) QUIVER 
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FIG. 15. TWO ESKIMO SINEW-CORDED BOWS: BACK AND EDGE VIEWS 


nothing better for bow-material than strips of bone or cariboo-antler. 

The quivers of the northern American Indians are so accurately depicted in the 
engravings that little description of them is called for. Among most Indians they 
were made of the finest attainable furs, were as in- 
dividual, and as highly embellished with trophies of 
prowess and needle-work tokens of affection, as were 
the shields of the knights of chivalry. The prac- 
tical purpose they served was less as a means of 
carrying the bow and arrows, than as an arrangement 
for keeping them ¢-y—an essential re- 
quisite to efficiency, since the wood must 
not be allowed to warp, nor the string, of 
sinew or of braided fibre, to become limp, 
nor the backing to soften and stretch. 
Nearly every fine quiver, possessed, also, 
a pocket devoted to the owner’s fire- 
making materials, which he could not 
afford either to lose or get wet. 

These implements belonged to every 
man, asa matterofcourse. Every Indian 
boy knew how to make a bow and had 
trained himself in its service from child- 
hood. But assome were naturally more 
enthusiastic and skillful marksmen than 
others, so certain men had the knack or 
knowledge of selecting better materials, and the patience and skill 
needed for making a superior article. Such artist-artisans of the savage 
community were always sought for advice, and a bow shaped by them 
was highly prized whenever it could be obtained. Hence when they 
became old, and no longer fit or eager for the chase or the fray, they 
became bowyers, 
sitting indignified 
well-earned Eastern 
ease before the 

=<=—=4'a4t: door of their lodges, proud to 
make good weapons for the 
band whose fortunes were 
to be defended by 
younger arms. 
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SOME CARTOONS OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 
By Wm Henry ForRMAN 


Illustrated from drawings by Daniel Maclése. 


In the last year of the reign of George the Fourth, there lived in London town, 
one Hugh Fraser, a Bohemian of the day and a barrister by profession. As he 
seldom held a brief, he employed his abundant leisure in writing things he could 
rarely get published. He was on terms of intimacy with Doctor William Maginn, 
an exceedingly clever poet, journalist, and miscellaneous writer. The two men 
had much in common, though in one respect they differed greatly, for Fraser was 
generally sober, while Maginn was habitually drunk. 

To the ingenious mind of Fraser it occurred that it would be a good thing to 
start a Tory review, to which the principal contributor should be Maginn. ‘To 
find a publisher of the projected review was not easy. Another Fraser, however, 
James by name, a canny Scot from Inverness, had long been a 
prosperous publisher in London. He was not related to Hugh, ex- 
cept in being of the same clan, which, among Scotchmen, counts 
for a good deal. James’Fraser was persuaded by Maginn and his 
confederate to start the review, and in February, 1830, the first 
number appeared, with the title of Fraser's 
Magazine, it being named for its projector and 
not for its publisher. 

With the first three or 
four issues, principally from 
the pen of Maginn, the 
magazine had not made 
much headway, and it was 
determined to arouse public 
attention by an illustration 
in each number, in the shape 
of a series of portraits, un- 
der the title of ‘* The Gal- 
lery of Illustrious Literary 
Characters.’’ For drawing 
these portraits the owners 
of the periodical had the 
rare good luck to secure 
the services of Daniel Mac- 
lise, then somewhere between twenty- 
five and thirty years old, but who, 
before he died, produced some of the 
greatest historical paintings of the 


English school. Yet, even when he 
began the series of portraits for 
Fraser—a series which numbered 
eighty-one, and continued until 1838 
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—he was a masterly draughtsman, scarcely rivalled by any British artist before or 
since. His line was somewhat cold and strict, but full of spirit and expression, as 
elastic and as firm as steel. The portraits, which were signed ‘* Alfred Croquis ”’ 
beside their wonderful technical skill, had great variety of idea. Some verge on 
good-humored caricature, others are simply elegant and familiar likenesses. 
Some, again, are almost cruel in their truth, like 
that of Samuel Rogers, which frightened 
Goethe. For each of these portraits Maginn 
wrote a page of comment. His humorous letter- 
press, made incisive by the necessity of conden- 
sation, kept pace with Maclise’s inimitable 
sketches, which were beautifully cut on copper, 
The volumes containing these pictures may 
be turned at random, and there is not 
one from which, with its accompany- 
ing text, cannot be derived amuse- 
»» ment and instruction. Take the 

! portrait of Talleyrand, published in 

1833. The satire of the picture is 
tragic in its intensity. The eminent French- 
man, then in his seventy-ninth year, was at 
that time French ambassador to England. 
He had, as is well known, a defect in one of 
his feet which he was accustomed to conceal 
by sitting in the manner represented in the 
print. His character was notorious through- 
out Europe. Everyone knew that he was a 
rogue, but a rogue whom no government in 
France could do without. He had great 
command over his countenance, and what 
== = ~——..—__---- he was he managed to conceal when he was 
awake. It is only, however, in waking 
hours that such concealment can be made. 
The artist, by depicting the unprincipled 

WhrrBardvh and selfish rascal asleep, seems almost to 
have revealed in the strong lines the frauds 
and villainies and perjuries of three-score years. 

In a totally different vein is the noble and dignified head of Wordsworth, then 
about sixty-two. No man of his generation had been so much praised and abused. 
With the abuse politics had much to do. Wordsworth was a sturdy Tory and the 
Whig critics fell foul of him with keen zest. As Wordsworth sits here in his easy 
chair, we see in his countenance the calm serenity with which he bore the abuse 
heaped upon him. He had faith in himself, a faith which time has justified. 

Maclise could have found no better subject for his satire than Robert Mont- 
gomery, whose name has been kept alive by being pickled in the vinegar of Ma- 
caulay. Montgomery began his literary life by writing what he was pleased to term 
poems, of which the critics made all sorts of fun. The artist humors Mont- 
gomery’s pretensions by representing him swinging on a chair in the see-saw 
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te, fashion of his verse, and with uncravated throat in the 
4 style of Lord Byron. As he was a religious bard, his 
"3 hands are clasped in adoration of the picture he is wor- 
} shiping, which is a representation of himself, while 
his upturned eye and uplifted pen denote that he is 
in quest of the inspiration of the Muse. Over the 
picture hovers a lubber-fiend, of whom the face is 
said to have been a faithful likeness of 
Clarkson, a well-known critic of the day. 
George the Fourth died in 1830 and 4 
was succeeded by his brother William. 
The Tory Fraser wanted to offer homage 
in some way to the new sovereign, but ‘ 
was a little puzzled what to do. William 
could not very well be placed in the 


“ Gallery,” 
for he had 


never dis- 
SF, 4 tinguished 
pen or tongue. 
The only ac- 
complishment he had yes 
ever cultivated with 
his tongue was hard 
swearing. He had no children of his brain, 
but he had ten (illegitimate) children of flesh 
and blood, sons and daughters of Mrs. Jordan. me ©, 
The eldest of these, born in 1794, had been oo 


created Earl of Munster, had been bred asa SS 
soldier, and been promoted over the heads of ) YS 
older and far more deserving men. After a 
journey through India he had published, in 
1819, a quarto entitled ‘* Journal of a Route 4 
across India and through Egypt to 

England in 1817-18.’’ Although the 

book showed much observation, it 

could hardly be put under the head of 

literature. It was, however, undeni- oS 
ably a book, although the publishers : 


had been unable to sell it, and the 
author afterwards bought up the whole edition, 


save the few copies which had been sold. The niin il 
volume furnished Fraser with the desired excuse _ 

for courting favor with the king, and the Earl 

appeared as an Illustrious Literary Character. 

There can be little doubt that Maclise made a 

good likeness of him, depicting him as a respect- 
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able man of middle age, with military air and a general-officer’s accoutrements. 

With none of the subjects of the artist has time dealt so hardly as with Don 
Telesforo de Trueba y Cozio. That he was man of much notoriety in 1832 is cer- 
tain, or his portrait would not have appeared in the ‘* Gallery,’’ although fun is 
made of him by depicting him as dancing and occupied in turning his spectacled 
eyes from his partner and all other persons whatever, upon the far more lovely 
shadow of himself. He is ridiculed by Fraser unjustly. The fact is that he was 
an industrious and by no means despicable writer, who at the age of thirty had pro- 
duced a comedy, several passable novels in three volumes each and a few serious 
works, one of which was republished in New York. 
Leigh Hunt thought Trueba’s comedy, ‘‘ The Exqui- 
sites,’’ of sufficient importance to review it seriously in 
The Tattler. Trueba died at thirty-five and his works 
have sunk into oblivion like his name. 

At the sight of the portrait 
of Hogg, Maginn breaks forth 
into epic verse: 


Clear ye your pipes, O muses, and 
sing of the Shepherd of Ettrick— 

Hogg, from the mountain of Ben 
ger, invading the city of London! 

Opposite see he stands, wrapt 
round in pastoral mantle, 

Covering his shoulders broad. His 
handis graced with the bonnet 

Such as the shepherds wear in the 
lowland country of Scotland. 

Comelily curled is his nose; his eye 
has a pleasantish twinkle. 

Open his honest mouth, whence 
flowed such rivers of verses, 

(Whither, we need not say, flowed in such 
gallons of toddy). 

So does he look in the morn, ere yet the 
goblet or tumbler 

Pours forth its copious stores, and puts a 
cock in his eyelid. 


Years have also dealt hard- 
ly with the name and fame of 
Hogg. Poetry in the Scotch 
dialect has long been out of 
fashion. No one ever reads 
now his tedious long poems. A few of-his ballads are still printed and sung, but 
it is doubtful if those who read and hear them know the name of the author. 

One of Maclise’s subjects, however, has no reason to complain of the effects of 
time. For many a long year to come will survive the name of Benjamin Disraeli. 
In the picture of him here, the artist seems desirous of idealizing the dandyism of 
the day. There appears to have been a motive in Disraeli’s exquisite dress, and a 
desire to keep the world talking about him. Several years after this portrait was 
drawn, an English lady declared she had met him at a party dressed in green 
velvet trousers and a black satin slairt. His death in 1881 ended a career which is 
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one of the most extraordinary in English history. 
Though but twenty-eight, in 1833, when this sketch 
was made, he was already a well-known man. At 
twenty-two he burst upon the town with his extrav- 
agant, audacious and sparkling ‘‘ Vivian Grey,’’ and 
the novels from his pen which followed it strength- 
ened the impression made by that book. With 
all this he was constantly seen in the most 
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To Lord Melbourne, in 1835, Disraeli con- 
fided that he wished to be Prime Minister. 
“Yet it was not until 1837 that he was able 
to make an entry into public life, as one of 
the two members for the borough of Maid- 
stone, in the first Parliament of Queen Vic- 
His colleague was Wyndham Lewis, 
whose widow Disraeli married two years 
after. No one supposed in 1833, that 
the youth, who looked so innocent and even 
effeminate, would develop a power of.vitu- 
peration which has been rarely equalled and 
never surpassed—a power which nearly wor- 
ried to death Sir Robert Peel and found its 


toria. 


there 
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nt London society. 


match in Dan O’Connell only, who shut 
for a time the mouth of the vituperator, 
by calling him ‘‘ The lineal descendant 
and true heir-at-law of the impenitent 
thief who died on the cross.’’ ~ Every- 
one knows that Disraeli’s maiden speech 
in Parliament was jeered at and ridiculed 
without mercy, until he was forced to 
sit down, with half the words he had 
planned to say unuttered. Still, then, 
as in the gloomiest thoments of his sub- 
sequent career, he lost neither heart nor 
hope. He lived to sit in the House of 
Commons for nearly forty years, to be- 
come its leader, and to have his lightest 
word listened to with profound attention. 
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